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Are You a Delinquent Parent? 
(See Page 33) 





¢ The Queen of Peace 
Beautifully Reproduced in Color 


e Brightens Any Room — 
Day or Night 

¢ The Ideal Gift for 
Every Occasion 
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A Magnificent and Timely 
Display Close to the Hearts 

of Every Family... Especially 
Families With Men In Service 


In the daytime your room is graced with a beautiful full color 
reproduction of OUR LADY OF FATIMA. In the evening, with just 
the flick of the switch, this thrilling display becomes alive with 
glowing warmth and beauty. It’s a new kind of lamp that comes 
to you completely assembled and ready to spread many long hours 
of faithful guidance. 


You'll want to keep it lit all night in your own or children’s bedroom. 
You'll leave it glowing in place of the ordinary lamp while watching television in 
the living room. You'll derive a new spiritual comfort every moment this lamp is 
in your home. The housing, and frame are made of sturdy, durable plastic. 
The base is cast metal especially designed for the OUR LADY OF FATIMA lamp... 
and finished in rich antique gold. Encased in a natural ivory housing, the lamp is 
sure to complement every decor. 
U. L. APPROVED COMPONENTS 





PAT, PENDING 


FORTUNA BROS. 


To insure prompt delivery, we sug- 
gest you order now... before leav- 






















Send Check or Money Order—We pay postage. 


| 
BOX #55 NORTH BERGEN, N.J. | ing on your vacation. Remember 
; . | ...the OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
| Gentlemen: Please send me________lamps at $3.75 each. L Aine eclees ol gue uth endiiane. 
| Order several 
) NAME | lamps today us- $ 75 
| ADDRESS | ing convenient 
ony ome ete | coupon at left. EACH 
| 
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Who Is the Enemy? 


LL through the years we have rated the Com- 
A munists a real danger, in fact a greater 

danger than the Nazis or Fascists. We 
have been simple enough to think that they are 
really out to take over and run this world of 
ours, according to the gospels of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin. 

We are simple enough right now to think 
that the evidence in favor of this proposition is 
so overwhelming that it is the height of stupidity 
or perversity not to accept it. 

But there seem to be a lot of people—some of 
them V.I.P.’s in the press, radio, and entertain- 
ment world—who think we are mistaken. That 
somewhere along the line we have been led off 
the trail by a red herring. That we have been 
bamboozled into trying to tree the wrong prey. . 

They think that instead of fighting the Com- 
munists, we should attack the anti-Communists, 
the real enemies of our freedom, the present 
threat to our Constitutional liberties. It seems 
there is no quicker way to destroy our American 
democracy than to let the anti-Communists con- 
tinue their campaign of rooting out the Reds. It 
would seem that we are wasting our ammunition 
on the Communists, their fellow travelers and 
united fronts, the infiltrators into government, 
Hollywood, radio, the stage, labor unions, 
atomic laboratories, and the like. 

If we can judge by their behavior, these anti- 
anti-Communists believe we should keep our 
ammunition dry for the fight against the ex-Com- 
munists, especially those who write books and 
testify before government committees, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, the Internal Security Subcommittee, the 
Catholic Church, and all individuals and or- 
ganizations going beyond a mere hazy condemna- 
tion of Communism in the most general terms. 
Any action against the Reds is bound to under- 
mine our American principles of liberty and 
democracy. To do anything to offset the Red 
menace is necessarily hysteria, McCarthyism, an 
infringement of Constitutional rights, a verdict 
of guilt without trial or of guilt by association. 

These thoughts were brought on by a read- 
ing of Whittaker Chambers book, Witness, and 
of many of the reviews that have appeared in 
the American press. Certainly the book is con- 
troversial in parts. One is under no obligation 
to like Chambers personally, nor to approve his 


philosophy or even his analysis of the present 
crisis. 

But the man really has something to say, some- 
thing that makes his book one of the most im- 
portant published in recent years. He gives a 
profound and inside view into the theory and 
practice of Communism as it operates right here 
on the American scene. He especially throws 
into bold relief the fact that one of the greatest 
allies of the movement is the apathy of the so- 
called liberals, the type that is becoming known 
as anti-anti-Communist. 

One would expect a favorable reception for 
this book. The competent reviewer would agree 
with parts, disagree with others, but if he is 
anywhere near worth his salt he could not fail 
to see the over-all importance and value of the 
work. Yet some of the “liberal” reviews could 
not have damned the book more had it been 
Hiss’ confession of treason and a justification 
of his crime. Some rose to almost hysterical 
heights of denunciation and abuse. If you find 
it hard to believe this, take a look at Brendan 
Gill’s review in the New Yorker and Thomas 
O’Neill’s in The Sun of Baltimore. Chambers, 
not Hiss, is the villain of the piece. 


E don’t mean to justify every anti-Com- 
W munist by the fact that he is anti-Com- 
munist. Many are no asset to the cause. 
They see a Commie under every bed. They 
smell Communism in every labor union, in 
every effort at social reform, in every plan to 
improve race relations, and in every political 
effort that doesn’t originate in the extreme right 
wing of the Republican Party. They are always 
ready to accept without proof any allegation of 
Communism. 

These people are only a lunatic fringe. We 
shouldn’t let the “liberals” get away with identi- 
fying them as representative anti-Communists or 
as the real enemies of.our freedom. With all 
their faults, they are not as dangerous as those 
who cendemn and oppose all effective action in 
dealing with the fellow travelers and united 
fronters. 
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: United Press 
State markers, party symbols, flag waving, demonstra- 


tions, synthetic emotion, and whoopee. These are the 
symptoms which break out at convention time in U.S.A. 


; ones: European 
Jacques Duclos, acting chief of the Communist Party 
in France. In the first real crack-down on French Com- 
munists, Duclos was jailed and Reds given a bad time. 
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owadays, it is not often that one hears the Fourth of 
July referred to as Independence Day. This is some- 
thing to be regretted. The Fourth of July merely indicates 
a calendar date. Independence 
Day signifies a heritage of and a 
vs challenge to every American. 
Independence Day Mention of the Fourth of July 
customarily conjures up thoughts 
of fireworks, overcrowded beaches and resorts, traffic acci- 
dents, sunburn, and baseball doubleheaders. On the other 
hand, it seems to us that the expression Independence Day 
immediately points up the real meaning and significance of 
the holiday—independence from the rule of tyrants, from 
the absolutism and hatreds of the Old World, and from 
the yoke of injustice; the birth date of the new freedom 
and equality and regard for individual man that have ever 
since been the touchstone of our democracy. 
Independence Day in this year of 1952 sees a frighteningly 
large number of the earth’s nations and peoples caught 
fast in the iron grip of the greatest and most cruel tyranny 
the world has ever known. Millions of men and women have 
been deprived of freedoms that we daily take for granted. 
All Americans should pause in their celebration and enjoy- 
ment of the Fourth of July to reflect upon and be grateful 
for the liberties, advantages, and opportunities that are 
theirs as a result of the first Independence Day. We Catho- 
lic Americans, in particular, should pray fervently for our 
oppressed and enslaved brethren in the Faith and, wherever 
possible, lend a helping hand through acts of charity to 
those who have been robbed of the liberties we so richly 
enjoy. Eschewing all trace and taint of chauvinism, we 
should dedicate ourselves anew to the preservation of our 
precious American heritage and to resisting any attempt to 
change or undermine the ideas and ideals of our Founding 
Fathers who gave us both independence and Independence 
Day. 


Fourth of July 





N December, 1950, a trashy and scurrilous Italian motion 

picture entitled, The Miracle, had its first American 
showing in New York. It was immediately condemned by 
the Legion of Decency. Cardinal 
Spellman correctly termed the 
film blasphemous, sacrilegious, 
and an insult to all Catholics. 
He warned Catholics to refrain 
from seeing it. Faced with such adverse publicity, this 
scabby and third-rate picture was undoubtedly destined 
to die in the box-office after a few performances. However, 
the N. Y. State Board of Regents banned the film, and the 
fight was on. The distributor carried his case to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The nine justices unanimously decreed that the Regents’ 
ban was unconstitutional and that The Miracle might be 
shown. Their ruling did not receive much news space out- 
side New York and Hollywood, despite the fact that it was 


The Supreme Court 
Adrift Without Charts 
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European 
General Mark Clark, new Supreme Allied Commander in 
the Far East. Inheritor of an opera bouffe war in 
which captives capture captors in concentration camps. 


: 3 United Pian 
Opening ceremonies of International Eucharistic Con- 


gress at Barcelona, Spain. Four thousand children 
receive Communion outside Holy Family Cathedral. 





A. Hansen Studio 


“Mothers of 1952” attend All-Gershwin Benefit Concert 
at Carnegie Hall. Benefit Concert was for the St. Charles 
School and Community Center Fund in West Harlem. 





a decision nearly as important and momentous in its effects 
as that voiding the President’s steel-industry seizure an. 
nounced less than a week later. 

In the first place, the justices reversed a 1915 Supreme 
Court ruling that movies are “a business, pure and simple,” 
by declaring that “expression by means of motion pictures 
is included within the free speech and free press guarantees” 
of the Constitution. By this strange stretching of reason, a 
movie or a scenario is not a vehicle of amusement, but an 
organ of public opinion and information like a newspaper, 

The court further declared that in seeking to define a 
sacrilege, “the censor is set adrift on a _ boundless sea 
amid a myriad of conflicting currents of religious views, 
with no charts but those provided by the most vocal and 
powerful orthodoxies.” In that violently purple passage 
there is a clear implication that Catholics “forced” the ban, 
and that Catholics attempted to impose their ideas on the 
rest of the nation. That is absolutely false. Catholic au- 
thorities merely condemned the picture as unfit for Catho- 
lics. New York state officials banned the film. The Church 
was not represented at the hearings. 

The court’s ruling may well result in the eventual aboli- 
tion of state and city boards of movie censorship. Already 
Hollywood moguls are gleefully reporting that they are in a 
state of “confusion” regarding the future and the legality of 
censorship. Now, following the example of immigrant dis- 
tributor J. Burstyn (we do not know whether he is yet an 
American citizen) who brought us The Miracle, mercen- 
ary and corrupt distributors will be emboldened to purvey 
all manner of objectionable films. It should be a holiday 
for the merchants of pictorial hate and smut. Only a 
squeak separates the sacnilegious and the obscene. 

Catholic Americans, of course, along with all citizens, 
must and will abide by this ruling of the nation’s highest 
tribunal. At the same time, they cannot fail to be saddened 
and disturbed by the implications of such a decision. It is 
one more example of the creeping secularism threatening 
this country, its government, and its mores. 

While wasting not a second in self-pity, American Catho- 
lics must resign themselves and gird themselves to living 
daily amid an official morality “provided by the most vocal 
and powerful.” A morality “with no charts.” A morality of 
majorities and minorities; of polls and pressures. A morality 
whereby divorce is a virtue but bingo a sin; a morality that 
approves, nay prescribes, the issuance of contraceptives to 
18-year-old draftees but condemns betting on a horse race; 
a morality that forbids the saying of a brief morning prayer 
in a public school, but sanctions holding a birth control 
clinic the same night in the same school building. 





N May 24, the Church condemned the books of André 
Gide, the late French novelist and dramatist. On May 
26, the Church condemned the books of Alberto Pincherle 
(Moravia) , contemporary Italian 
Moravia, Gide, novelist. The books of these 
authors may not be read by 
and Bad Books C: 
tatholics under penalty of ex 
communication. That is the 
meaning of the condemnation. 
This act of ecclesiastical censorship will be considered 
illiberal by the following groups: 
The few whose chief social occupation seems to be watch- 
ing for publicity which can be turned against the Church. 
The many honest but ignorant citizens who are reached 
by this adverse propaganda but not by the Catholic answer. 
The many whom secularism and lack of religious instruc- 
tion have made amoral. This is the alarmingly large group 
which believes that the only moral standard is the criminal 
law of the state. Its ultimate ethic is: Don’t do anything 
you can be put in jail for. 
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Signing peace treaty with West German Republic. Top 
(left) Schuman, France, (right) Adenauer, Germany. 
Bottom (left) Eden, Britain, (right) Acheson, U.S.A. 


Dr. Max Yergan, noted Negro expert on Colonial Affairs, 
tells Internal Security Committee how Communists used 
him to propagandize among American Negro people. 
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United Press photos 


Eleanor Judd, blind planes of Brooklyn, N. Y., contrib- 


utes her seventy-fifth pint of blood, at the Brooklyn 
Red Cross Blood Donor Center. Donor since 1940. 
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Everybody would be helped by knowing just what is 
behind such censorship as that exercised in the case of 
Moravia and Gide. 

Its justification goes like this: A man has the duty to 
avoid things which threaten his integrity. His integrity is 
threatened by blasphemous and obscene literature. So he 
should avoid such literature. 

That is the simple argument which explains the Church’s 
banning of these authors and her excommunicating of Cath- 
olics who read them, Anyone with a sense of responsibility, 
who knows the real facts of Church censorship and penalties, 
will agree with her. 

Obscene literature is used almost exclusively for erotic 
purposes. It is employed as an imaginative preparation for 
solitary sexual sin, for extra-marital liaisons, for adulteries, 
and for the mental equivalent of these outward disorders. 
About the one thing it is not used for is what is called “liv- 
ing a clean life.” 

The Church realistically appraises this situation for what 
every honest man knows it is. And the Church establishes, 
for her own members, a spiritual penalty to dissuade them 
from harming themselves in this way. 

If there is any meaning whatever in that somewhat mys- 
terious phrase of approval, “living 4 clean life,” the mean- 
ing is that the clean liver does not indulge in sexual practice 
except in proper marital circumstances. 

The Church would have no quarrel with erotic literature 
or movies or theater if they were used only as a help to law- 
ful connubial enterprise. Any more than she has with 
honeymoons or housekeeping or other basically sexual ar- 
rangements of lawful marriage. 

But objectionable literature and movies and stage plays 
are not used principally as an honest connubial stimulus. 
They are used for unlawful sexual adventure. And they are 
used for that purpose by high school kids and under. 

Everybody knows this. The producers of objectionable 
entertainment know it. But the trade makes money for 
them. And that is as far as they think. Their service to the 
community is the equivalent of the dope peddler’s. The dope 
peddler makes money out of encouraging physical wreckage. 
The producer of erotic entertainment makes money out of 
encouraging moral wreckage. 

Unfortunately, the only unified voice which is raised in 
protest against him is that of the Church. Except for a 
few scattered and unorganized allies, she must fight alone. 

The Church is not queer in her defense of decency and 
her condemnation of those who provide indecent enter- 
tainment. She is realistic. She is what a church ought to 
be. Every honest realist is with her. It is the other side 
that is queer. 





SIMILAR argument explains the Church’s banning of 

irreligious and heretical books. She is not afraid of 
truth. She is afraid of falsity. She does not condemn these 
books to keep people from know- 
ing what is what. She does it 
to prevent them from being 
played for suckers. Church laws, 
like civil laws, are shaped to 
cover the average situation. And the average situation is 
that while a man may know his catechism, he is not an 
expert in religious science. He can easily be hoaxed. He 
can fall for religious quackery. 

The Church bans the writings of heretics in the same spirit 
in which the state bans the licensing of unqualified physi- 
cians. A qualified physician can readily get a license from 
the state. A qualified theologian can readily get a license 
to read heretical books from the Church. 


Body And Soul 
In Balance 


































, 3 E % Religious News Service 
Jesuit scientists, Linehan and Lynch, locate old Roman 


ruins with an electrical hammer. This new method 
precludes labor and expense of needless excavation. 





Labor Unionists back from Europe and the Moscow Inter- 
national Economic Conference. Maybe they learned 
enough to offset propaganda their presence handed Reds. 





United Press photos 
Charlene and Carl Anderson, of St. Joseph, Mich. Com- 
pletely cured of deafness by the new “finger surgery” 
of Dr. Douglas Muncie, who watches them enjoy music. 





The Church does no more in banning moral poisons 
than the state does in banning physical ones. And the mys- 
tery is not why the Church does it, but why all religions do 
not do it. 

You will notice a curious twisting and upsetting of values 
in these charges that the Church is illiberal. The implication 
is that a man’s body is worth more than his soul. It should 
be given more care than the soul. When the state guards the 
human stomach from tainted foods and poisoned liquor, 
the state is doing a great and gocd thing. Being progressive. 
But when the Church guards the human soul from immor- 
ality and lies, it is doing a useless and tyrannical thing. 
Being reactionary. 

There is another explanation of this reversal of values—a 
more disquieting one than the implied superiority of the 
body over the soul. It is the belief that there is a body, 
but there is no soul. 

To this school of thought, the soul is a medieval fiction. 
And if the soul is a fiction, then so is an afterlife, and re- 
sponsibility, and retribution. 

And so is religion. Religion should step down and count 
itself out. The state is better geared to take care of the 
body till cardiac or cerebral damage finishes it off. If there 
are nothing but bodies, a church is superfluous. 

On the other hand, if there is a soul, a soul more im- 
portant than the body, a soul subject to disease and dam- 
age by immorality and untruth, then the Church is not 
illiberal nor reactionary for guarding it and caring for it 
in the same practical way that the state guards and cares 
for the body. 

Moravia and Gide are perhaps mild characters who 
wouldn’t even cast a reproachful look at a tax collector. 
Perhaps they never transgressed a civil law in their lives. 

But that is not the Church’s point. Her point is: What 
do they do to men’s souls? And that should be everybody’s 
point. 





T 2:35 a.m., on June 5, Thomas Joseph Walsh, Arch- 

bishop of Newark, was called to his reward. He was 

seventy-eight years old, had been active and vigorous up to 

the time he was fatally stricken, 

Requiescat—Arch- a few hours before the end.. THE 

ss Sicn is published in the territory 

Epa Wale of his jurisdiction, and it grew to 

its present position in American 
Catholic journalism in his time and under his patronage. 

We want our friends to know of our deep grief at his 
passing, and we invite them to pray for him. 

Archbishop Walsh was a man of great charm, the unique 
charm that comes from a sense of paternity and parental 
devotedness. His personality was not merely engaging. It 
was colored with the solicitude of'a father and shepherd. 

He was always the superior, but in the wholesome Evan- 
gelical sense of being in a superior position to help all 
good causes. He rated his success by how much he could 
help others: to succeed. 

His great gift was churchmanship. Church services and 
pastoral functions were both a professional duty and a 
chosen recreation. He loved to be surrounded by his flock 
on liturgical occasions. A supreme joy was the making of 
new priests, when he passed on to his successors the min- 
istering powers of Christ. 

His tenure in Newark covered the crucial years from 
1928. At his death, his see is the fifth largest in the United 
States, with a Catholic population of over a million. 

With his bereft flock, we thank God for the providence 
which gave us this great shepherd, and we ask Him to grant 
His servant and our father, Thomas Joseph, the refresh- 
ment of eternal peace. 
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A music critic’s life is 

not all roses, especially 
when the President criticizes 
his criticisms. For the first 
time, Hume tells the story of 


the Truman letter 


MUMC 


in the Hair 


by PAUL HUME 


OTS of people don’t like music 

critics. 

A lady who wrote me recently from 
Schenectady summed it up nicely. My 
only regret is that I could not decipher 
a single word of her six-page letter 
until I came to the end. There, in a 
sudden burst of legibility, she had sub- 
stituted for the often hypocritical 
“Yours truly,” a succinct “Against you!” 
That's the way it is. Some people are 
“against” us on principle. 

Although music critics pay no higher 
insurance premiums than college pro- 
fessors or automobile salesmen, the 
profession is fraught with occupational 
hazards. It took an unusual news story 
to bring them to general attention, but 
actually there is nothing in the least 
original in the wish of a private citizen 
to make a music critic pay through the 
nose for his opinions. 

Taking a quick look at my own not 
unusual collection, I realize that in the 
past few years I have been threatened 
once with general mayhem, once with 
pistol-butt bashing, twice with actual 
shooting, once with being lynched, 
once with being trailed by detectives in 
the hope that something incriminating 
would turn up, and once with being 
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Mr. and Mrs. er 
Paul Hume : 


driven from town before a mob of en- 
raged dowagers. This last promise is 
the only one I wish had materialized. 
A wealthy lady whose hobby is endow- 
ing and then unendowing music schools 
thought that a review of mine had in- 
sulted a violin-playing protegé. She 
threatened to gather her friends, march 
on the Washington Post, and effect my 
immediate removal not only from office 
but also from town. The mental pic- 
ture of this redoubtable army, surging 
into the city room waving pikes, is one 
of my most cherished daydreams. 

Why do people re-act so violently to 
a difference of opinion with a music 
critic? First, I think, because music is 
in the best sense of the word an emo- 
tional business. No other art has the 
power of arousing such strong convic- 
tions in the people who love it. And 
on few subjects are convictions so hotly 
defended. Music is a science as well as 
an art. The belief that one becomes an 
expert in the science because of a love 
for the art can turn otherwise peace- 
loving souls into holy terrors. When a 
music lover opens his morning paper 
and finds that he and a music critic do 
not agree on what happened at the 
concert last night, let the ears of the 





critic beware. They will burn all day. 

My five-year-old “We Hate Hume” 
file has running through it a recurrent 
theme which seems to be the number- 
one complaint against the whole idea 
of written criticism. “Why should you 
get your ideas into the paper? After 
all, it’s just one man’s opinion!” 

Of course it is. Who ever said it 
wasn’t? Music reviews are not staff- 
written. They are not based on a quick 
poll of the audience taken during in- 
termission. They are, as the byline 
clearly implies, “one man’s opinion” 
about those facets of musical perform- 
ance which are matters of opinion. On 
considerations of style, for example, 
there are often great variations of 
thought among musicians. A critic must 
bring to them all the training and ex- 
perience he has, and then hope for the 
best. But of course there is an irreducible 
minimum of black and white fact: right 
and wrong notes, for example; pitch; 
orchestral precision; correct diction and 
enunciation in singing. To judge these 
a critic must be able to rely on his own 
ear, and in defense of his judgment he 
must stand firm as an umpire calling 
strikes. (And you know they’re not all 
blind, even in the National League.) 
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Do the readers have the right to let 
a critic know what they think of him? 
You bet they do. Getting that “one 
man’s opinion” into print carries 
a certain responsibility with it. A 
critic who develops a contemptuous 
or what-do-those-peasants-know-about-it- 
anyway attitude has probably outlived 
his usefulness. He has certainly devel- 
oped delusions of grandeur, for it is 
anyone’s privilege to check up on him. 


HoMAN nature being what it is, 
I have a few random criticisms 
to make about some of the criticisms of 
critics. Where, for one thing, do people 
get that idea about critics finding it 
easier‘and pleasanter to write bad re- 
views than to write good ones? This 
grisly but widespread notion overlooks 
a few facts, besides the obvious one 
that such an attitude would hardly jive 
with St. Paul’s views on Christian 
charity as per I Corinthians, 13. If a 
critic is to spend upward of fourteen 
hours a week listening to concerts, he 
would much rather listen to good ones 
than to bad ones. More important, if he 
has to write an unfavorable review he 
must give concrete and specific reasons 
for his displeasure, and he must, if 
called to account by artist or audience, 
be able to back them up to the last 
comma. Is this supposed to be easier 
than saying, “Everything sounded swell 
to me!” 

There is usually something good to 
be said even for a generally poor per- 
formance. Unfortunately few people 
pay the slightest attention to the posi- 
tive comment if there is so much as a 
hint of negative comment present. I 


would like to conduct a survey to find ~ 


out why people read half a review and 
then rush to the phone to complain of 
the wholly barbarous treatment given 
to Miss Flugle’s horn recital. The sad 
truth is that people are not half so im- 
pressed by good reviews as they are by 
bad ones, and the good ones are quickly 
forgotten. During an average week, 
are usually four or five overall 
favorable reviews for every dud. But 
when the dud finally comes along, the 
old refrain comes with it: “Oh, he 
doesn’t like anything!” Or as the Secre- 
tary of State put it, “Hume criticizes 
everything but the varnish on _ the 
piano.” . 

In spite of all the colorful mean 
suggested above for dealing with un- 
appreciated music <ritics, the great 
weapon of revenge is the telephone, a 
weapon equaily useful a) to people 
who don’t like a critic, and b) to 
people who want to get something out 
of him. Many callers work on the 
quaint theory that the odder the hour 
of a conversation, the more lasting an 
impression it will make. There is much 
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there 


to this idea as there are indeed some 
telephone calls I shall never forget. 

There was the night the husband of 
the Russian ballet teacher checked in at 
3:30 A.M. “I just want to know,” he 
said, after I had croaked a greeting into 
the telephone, “when you are going to 
stop writing about Bach and all those 
great things we admire but which are 
now dead two hundred years and write 
something in paper about Ballet 
Droubetskaya?” 

I suggested that I was not holding 
office hours at this moment. 

“But Meester Hume,” he said plain- 
tively, “I tried to get you today and 
couldn’t. I said to myself, “This is one 
time he is sure to be in!’” Who could 
argue with logic like that? 

Our household’s number one candi- 
date for the order of Alexander Graham 
Bell, though, will always be Randolph 
Silvermouth. (That’s how I think of 
him, even if it’s not his name.) Silver- 
mouth was one of the happy few who, 
although not booked into town by any 





@ Many people think they are 

thinking when they are merely re- 

arranging their prejudices. 
—William James 





local manager, had the money to hire 
the largest hall and to present himself, 
staging a pre-concert publicity campaign 
unparalleled in Washington advertising 
history. Neither the size of the audience 
nor the quality of the performance 
quite lived up to the advance notice, 
which had included a_ magnificent 
plaster bust of the singer on display in 
a record shop. 

The facts about the recital, some good 
and some bad, were duly recorded in 
the Post, the early edition of which at 
that time hit the street shortly after 
three A.M. At 3:15 we were blasted 
out of bed by the ringing of the tele- 
phone. An unfriendly tenor on the 
other end of it was bristling with in- 
dignation that somehow failed to take 
hold of me in my somnolent state. “I 
consider that review entirely uncalled 
for!” he croaked hoarsely. “If my vocal 
technique is no good then how come I 
could sing the whole program over again 
just now at a party?” 

I did not explore the question, for 
discussion was hampered by a loud 
noise like a music critic hanging up a 
telephone with that unnecessary vigor 
frowned on by the maintenance and 
repair department. After sputtering 
aimlessly for a few minutes, I dragged 
my wife, at the time a bride of two 
months, out to the kitchen, split a can 
of tomato soup with her, and delivered 








what must have seemed a truly fas 
cinating lecture on those methods of 
singing which produce near strangula- 
tion in the singer. 

The next day we were out of town 
until late afternoon. On the way into 
the house we met a neighbor. “Your 
phone’s been ringing all day,” she said 
cheerfully. “Someone must be trying to 
get you awfully hard!” 

Someone sure was. 

“Mr. Hume. I’ve been calling you all 
day. I want to talk to you about your 
review of Randolph Silvermouth—” 

“Uh—Mr. Hume—I'm an old friend of 
the Silvermouth family, and—” 

“Is this Paul Hume? Say, who do you 
think you are, anyway?” 

“Listen you—!” 

And so on. Every fifteen minutes on 
the quarter hour, some friend of Silver- 
mouth wanted to talk to me about 
Silvermouth, until finally we took refuge 
in the nearest Hofbrau. But the next 
day was Sunday and the Silvermouth 
telephone committee had lots of time 
to play, “Let’s heckle Hume.” My 
favorite among the callers was the very 
pleasant gentleman of the old school 
who confessed, after a long and tedious 
discourse by me on the principles of 
tone production, “Er—Mr. Hume, it’s 
really my wife who is interested in this. 
I—uh—didn’t want her to call because 
I wasn’t sure you’d discuss it so—uh— 
politely. Would you mind running 
through that again? I'll put her on the 
line!” 

After that double-header, played 
while a steak cooled its heels on the 
table, we decided to ignore the phone 
for the rest of the day. But some rings 
later the lady of the house, saying, “Oh, 
I want to play too,” seized the receiver 
and announced brightly, “Randolph 
Silvermouth Fan Club. Regional Head- 
quarters. Good afternoon!” 

It was one of the brothers from the 
Franciscan Monastery directly across 
the street from us. He was having a 
difference of opinion with another 
brother, which he thought I might be 
able to settle for them: How old was 
Ezio Pinza? 


F all my unknown telephone ac- 

quaintances, I feel the most af- 
fection for the good soul who called 
me a few weeks ago after Nelson Eddy’s 
last Washington recital. Mr. Eddy, 
whose programs are usually made up 
of the finest in song literature, went 
off the track this time to the extent of 
including Ethelbert Nevins’ “The Ro- 
sary” as an encore. Not forgetting that 
there are people around who don’t 
remember the Hoover administration: 
this highly sentimental ballad, fine for 
the parlor but unsuited to the concert 
stage, is a secular love song to a dear 
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departed. My friend somehow managed 
to get hold of our now unlisted tele- 
phone number (self-defense) and woke 
me up one bright morning to say: “Mr. 
Hume, I wasn’t at the Eddy concert but 
J just read your review of it. Now I 
don’t know what your own affiliations 
are, but speaking as a Catholic I want 
to tell you that I feel you have insulted 
our Church by criticizing one of our 
Catholic songs!” I think he was some- 
what baffled when I assured him that 
I had honest to goodness signed the 
Family Rosary pledge myself not two 
weeks before. But I am afraid that in 
spite of my careful assurances to the 
contrary he still thinks “The Rosary” 
is divinely revealed praise of the Blessed 
Mother. I am still breathing sighs of 
relief that he called me instead of the 
non-Catholic critics in town who might 
have wondered what was new in liturgi- 


cal music since they last visited 
Solesmes! 
Music critics, like congressmen, 


usually have well-filled “nut files,” 
bulging with literary curiosities—like 
the letters I get from a New Zealand 
lady who, for reasons best known to 
herself, writes me every week to de- 
nounce the British government. 


OST crackpot mail is anonymous. 

Although there is a_ psycho- 
pathic element in anonymous mail, I 
have to admit a sneaking fondness for 
some of my demented friends. George 
Bernard Shaw put it exactly right when, 
during his music critic days on the 
London Star, he received an anonymous 
postcard saying: “[The critic] should 
be put under glass and exhibited in 
Barnum’s menagerie, for surely he has 
the longest pair of ears in London.” 
Shaw wrote in his column: “My heart 
warms to the anonymous correspondent. 
The postcard is an outburst of genuine 
feeling about music, somewhat unso- 
cially expressed, perhaps, but still heart- 
felt.” I know just what he meant. One 
of the most heartfelt opinions of me I 
ever received came on a postcard that 
said wearily, eloquently, and simply: 
“Enlist now!” 

Anonymous mail usually comes in 
lumps. There are performers who have 
fan clubs, unorganized but efficient, in 
town, and if the critics do not rave like 
radio commercials, heaven help us. Al- 
though singers, usually those with movie 
experience, rank high in this class, there 
is no group to equal the organists. The 
rabid devotion which organists arouse in 
their adherents is an awesome phe- 
nomenon. One performer in particular 
whose work I consider more pyrotechni- 
cal than musical has such a following in 
Washington that even a moderate re- 
view of him is followed by a barrage of 
anonymous and abusive complaints. I 


have that little problem solved now, 
though. On the nights he plays in 
town, I go to some other concert. If 
there are no other concerts, I go to the 
movies. 

The Postcards Anonymous club occa- 
sionally rises to virtuoso heights. I re- 
member when I was to sing a recital that 
included a new work by Honegger. The 
piece required a violin accompaniment 
and a musician from the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra had been hired for the 
occasion. Sunday morning he called in 
great distress to say that “an official of 
the union” had just telephoned and 
had threatened, on some minute tech- 
nicality about his length of residency, to 
have him thrown out of both union 
and job if he played for me. I was a bad 
apple anyway, the man said, and a thorn 
in the side of the union. Now as a 
former member of dear old local 161— 
from the days when I sustained life by 
playing the Chopin D-flat Polonaise 
and the Warsaw Concerto in the May- 
flower Lounge—I bitterly resented the 
implication that all was not cinnamon 
and aloes between me and the A.F. of L. 

To make a long, harrowing day short, 
we spent hours first vainly trying to 
locate another violinist willing to read 
the perilous Honegger practically at 
sight, and second, to track down the 
president of the union local. An hour 
before the recital, we finally located him 
and explained our situation. He was 
surprised to hear it, partly because no 
union board member would object to a 
musician getting a well-paid extra job 
and mostly because there was no union 
board member with the name the man 
had given. He inquired delicately: 
“You—er—haven’t any enemies, have 
you?” 

All during the first half of the recital 
the telephone of the Gallery which pre- 
sented it rang constantly. There was 
never anyone on the other end, I was 
told later. Eventually someone figured 
something was going on, and took the 
phone off the hook. At intermission a 
highly scurrilous telegram arrived, 
signed with the name of the then man- 
ager of the orchestra. This was curious 
since he was, a) a friend, b) unlikely 


Review of Miss Truman’s 
concert singing by Hume 
in Washington Post led 
to famous Truman letter 


to go about insulting the press, and c) 
out of town and unaware that I was 
singing. 

To add the final dash of seasoning to 
the afternoon, my wife was at the time 
within a few days of producing number 
one son, and by this time, I figured, her 
blood pressure and metabolism would 
probably have scandalized the American 
Medical Association. 

Next day one of my colleagues wrote 
that although the program of modern 
French and American songs was inter- 
esting, the overall effect of the music 
was somehow gloomy. Oh brother! 

Any discussion of the oddities of a 
music critic’s correspondence inevitably 
leads to the strange events of early De- 
cember, '50. 

“What did you think when you first 
read that letter?” people have been 
asking ever since. Considering my rec- 
ord of crackpot correspondence, even 
including forged signatures, there was a 
possibility that some of the anonymous 
funny men were at it again. Among the 

































































































































people in the office, up to and includ- 
ing the managing editor, the first vote 
was heavily in favor of a gag. When I 
called up my wife, a writer, among other 
things of sinister detective fiction, she 
immediately reeled off four people who 
had written the letter and six ways by 
which they had obtained White House 
stationery. I personally was just naive 
enough to believe that a note written on 
White House stationery and signed with 
the President’s initials was probably 
from the President, and more careful 
study of the communication convinced 
me there was genunie spontaneity in 
it. 

It was during this is-it-or-is-it-ain’t 
stage that the Daily News got into the 
act. My opposite number on the News 
had written a piece on Miss Truman’s 
singing a bit more critical or at least 
more blunt than mine. By rights, we 
thought, he too should have been taken 
to task if the White House were really 
handing out commentary on the local 
reviews. I called him and asked, off the 
record, whether he had heard from the 
President. He had not, but was nat- 
urally fascinated to hear that I had. 


A an emergency meeting of top 
brass available—our publisher was 
out of town for the day—it was 
agreed to keep the thing out of the 
paper, newsworthy as it undoubtedly 
was. This was the time of the Attlee 
conferences; the Korean war was in one 
of its most depressing phases; it some- 
how seemed a bad time for the extra-cur- 
ricular affairs of the White House to 
get into print. Once this highly satisfac- 
tory decision had been reached, I went 
back to my desk to wind up the affair 
by what seemed to me an obvious move. 
Curiously enough it was the one move 
of which no one else thought. I have 
long since lost track of the minute ques- 
tions ad absurdum asked on every pos- 
sible angle by reporters, wire service 
representatives, radio commentators, TV 
newscasters, magazine writers, and curi- 
ous friends. Literally not one person has 
ever asked the most obvious question of 
all: “Did you answer the letter?” 

Certainly I did. Answering letters is 
an old established business custom. 

The answer to the letter was short and 
not very interesting. I did not follow 
my usual custom, when answering irri- 
tated mail, of trying to give more ex- 
panded and explicit reasons for my criti- 
cism. (That, I think, would have been 
the last thing in the world my corre- 
spondent wanted to hear from me, and 
being a father twice over I know why.) 
The answer said only that the whole 
business was probably the result of the 
pressures of the time, both public and 
personal. This was two days after the 
death of Press Secretary Ross. But it 
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also said very specifically that I did not 
intend to publish the letter. During the 
storm which followed the Daily News’ 
release of the story, I often thought of 
that well-intentioned but futile prom- 
ise with some chagrin, although until 
now I don’t suppose anyone but the 
President, my wife, and myself knew of 
its existence, 


AVING answered the letter, I de- 
cided to ‘call it a day and go home. 
That night my wife and I set out on our 
evening junket, beginning with the first 
half of a Boston Symphony concert at 
Constitution Hall. At intermission we 
made for the door, in order to pick up 
the last half of a piano recital, seven 
miles away. As we were fleeing down the 
corridor, we met our friend the music 
critic of the Daily News whom I had 
called earlier in the day. He said, “Let 
me see that letter, will you?” I hauled it 
out of my pocket and handed it over for 
about three seconds, remarking that the 
Post was definitely not going to publish 
it. I assumed that if we weren’t going 
to print our own story then nobody else 
would, which shows how naive you can 
be even after seven years in Washing- 
ton. Now the music critic of the News, 
talented as he is in this line, is a music 
critic only by avocation. Primarily, he 
is one of the city’s top Capitol Hill re- 
porters. He did what any good reporter 
would have done, or would have been 
shot for not doing: rushed back to his 
seat and wrote out what he could re- 
member of the letter after his extremely 
brief look at it—just in case. It turned 
out to have been a wise precaution for 
him, when he reported the matter to his 
managing editor, a gentleman who be- 
cause of long past but much remembered 
musical differences is high in the ranks 
of those who could get along without me 
very well. The editor decided to print 
the facts and to add a snide if inaccurate 
remark about my own singing career. 
Next day a little paragraph appeared 
on page three of the News, with one of 
those headlines for which the paper is 
justly famous: 
H ello 

S weet 

T hing 

This was December 8th. I was glad 
the day had got off to such a good start. 
It got a little noisy before it was over. 
From page three the story “went around 
the world” as the News, coyly patting up 
its backhair, recently remarked. 

The aspect of the fracas that inter- 
ested me even more than the letter itself 
—what’s one more unappreciated letter 
in the life of a critic?p—was public re- 
action to it. Quite an experience, re- 
ceiving in the space of two weeks, nearly 
two thousand written opinions of one- 
self, in seven languages, from a radius 





of 12,000 miles. I am reasonably sure 
that never before in the history of music 
criticism have so many hitherto uncon- 
cerned people formed an opinion on 
that ancient science. 


HIS is the only chance I shall ever 

have of thanking the countless 
people who telephoned (one man called 
from Oklahoma to make a tape record- 
ing of the conversation!) wrote, tele- 
graphed, and sent little mementos. 
These included three rubber noses, four 
pairs of boxing gloves and other equip- 
ment, and one magnificent ten pound 
pure beef baloney, personally delivered 
by the delegation which had come to 
witness the seating of former Governor 
Duff in the Senate. I still don’t know 
whether the baloney was a comment on 
my character or not, but we ate it for 
weeks. 

Only about 50 per cent of the letters 
concerned themselves with musical 
values. But the other 50 per cent cer- 
tainly represented an enlightening cross- 
section of the nation’s political leanings. 
I could not help being amused by the 
frequently drawn conclusion in the 
anti-Hume letters that because I did not 
enjoy Miss Truman’s singing I was ipso 
facto a Republican. And I bitterly re- 
sented the bland assumption in many 
of the anti-Truman letters that I un- 
doubtedly admired that columnist with 
whom Mr. Truman had compared me 
unfavorably! 

Of the “musical” letters, about 90 per 
cent were friendly. The other 10 per 
cent were by far the most stimulating. 
It is good for a critic’s soul to realize 
what a substantial number of people 
take a dim view of his profession. Boe- 
thius, God bless him, might have 
thought and stated that it was the high- 
est form of musical skill, but the old boy 
would have gotten a good argument 
from the lady who wrote: “Now wouldn’t 
you think that a young feller like you 
would find something better to do with 
his time than just go around saying 
mean things about people that are do- 
ing their best. You’d be better off dig- 
ging ditches!” 

Well, it’s a thought. 

But the joke is that although music 
critics are notorious gripers about the 
petty irritations of their profession, it 
would take six Atlas graduates to pry 
the average member of the brotherhood 
out of his aisle seat. The more he com- 
plains about his job, the better he loves 
it, because the more he has to complain 
about, the less routine the job. No job 
can ever settle into a groove when you 
wake up knowing that no matter what 
you have written the night before, some- 
one, somewhere in the city, is going to 
open his paper and say: “Boy, wait’ll I 
tell that one what I think of him,. . 1” 
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Madrid's 
Social 
Institute 


A school where priests 
are instructed in the everyday 
economic and social problems 


confronting the worker 


by 
PETER JEROME 


“7 CERTAINLY enjoyed your sermon, 

Father, especially when you spoke 
about the Church’s stand on the prob- 
lems facing us factory workers—but some 
of the fellows at the shop say that the 
Socialists and even the Commies have a 
better solution than the Church. They 
talk so convincingly and pile on so 
many facts and figures that we never 
know how to answer them. Maybe you 
could come down to the club next Sat- 
urday and give us a little talk to get us 
straightened out?” 

How is a priest going to answer an in- 
vitation of this sort, which gives him 
the opportunity not only to reinforce 
the credo of the faithful but also to 
beard the Marxists in their lair and per- 
haps even smoke out one or two who are 
not so far gone that they’re beyond con- 
vincing? If the priest to whom the in- 
vitation is addressed is one of a small 
but growing number of graduates of 
Madrid’s Leo XIII Social Institute, the 
answer is simple. He will accept the in- 
vitation with alacrity and go down to 


July, 1952 


Bishop Herrera lecturing 


the club on Saturday, secure in the con- 
viction that he’s well prepared to ex- 
pound Catholic doctrine on the social 
and economic problems every worker 
must face. And he also knows that no 
trouble-making comrade will be able to 
trip him up by hurling fine-sounding, 
rabble-rousing quotations from Marx, 
Lenin, or Stalin—because that priest will 
also be soundly grounded in the falsities 
preached by the Reds, and his training 
in modern public-speaking and propa- 
ganda techniques will enable him easily 
to discomfort and route any left-wing 
attempt to take over the audience. 
The Leo XIII Social Institute is the 
brainchild of the Most Reverend Angel 
Herrera, Bishop of Malaga in southern 
Spain. Bishop Herrera came to Malaga 
only five years ago, and the big prob- 
lem he faced in his diocese, he then 
thought, was to rebuild the ancient 
Cathedral and restore the diocesan 
churches, for all, without exception, had 
been destroyed or badly damaged in the 
bloody, savage fighting of Spain’s civil 


at the Institute he founded 


war. But Bishop Herrera is a most un- 
usual man and, as he pored over archi- 
tects’ drawings, the problem that con- 
stantly recurred to him was not how the 
stone and cement and glass of the 
churches could be put together again 
but how men’s minds could be healed 
in Spain so that never again would 
brother lash out at brother. 

Back of the Spanish carnage, Bishop 
Herrera reasoned, were the Machiavel- 
lian tactics of the Stalinists, whose men- 
dacious slogans and sham social panaceas 
had cajoled many workers into believing 
that Marxism, not Christianity, was the 
road to economic betterment, social 
harmony, and family security. 

But accompanying these thoughts, 
Bishop Herrera told me when he re- 
ceived me at his Madrid office a few 
weeks ago, was the realization that “no 
priest can successfully fight the false so- 
cial doctrines of the Reds unless he is 
fully and completely informed on that 
doctrine.” 

Then and there, Bishop Herrera re- 
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solved to organize a training institute 
where young priests of his diocese could 
study Marxism side by side with the 
Church’s own teachings, compare the 
two philosophies, and then go forth 
prepared to win the battle for men’s 
souls by understanding their everyday 
material problems as well as their spirit- 
ual needs. That was in 1947; that same 
year the school opened in Malaga. 

Certainly never before in Spain—and 
perhaps never before in the world—were 
young priests so well prepared to nail 
Communist lies and answer Communist 
nonsense as those who streamed forth 
into the diocese of Malaga from Bishop 
Herrera’s school. 


OR instance, one priest made almost 
i daily visits to a metal works em- 
ploying almost a hundred men who were 
noted for their skepticism—to put it 
mildly—toward the Church, and their 
wholehearted acceptance of the Marxist 
creed. This priest was first treated with 
extreme coolness by the great majority 
of the Red workers, but his persistence, 
plus his ability to argue with the work- 
ers on their own ground and in their 
own terms, eventually won him a re- 
spectful hearing. His first step was to 
explain the inherent contradictions of 
Marxism, not by emotional appeals, but 
by marshaling an unassailable array of 
logical, almost mathematical, argume*ts 
against the Red creed. 

\t first the reaction of the metal work- 
ers was similar to Dr. Johnson’s com- 
parison of a woman’s preaching to a 
dog’s walking on its hind legs, “you are 
surprised to find it done at all.” The 
workers were amazed to discover that 
priests were as well grounded in Marx- 
ism as the most fanatically convinced 
comrade and yet rejected its contentions 
absolutely. Once these workers had their 
eyes open to the fact that Marxism 
was not the answer to their family and 
personal problems, Bishop Herrera’s 
young priest was able to secure a fair 
hearing for the social and economic 
philosophy developed by the Popes and 
the other great Catholic thinkers through 
the centuries. As so often happens when 
these Church doctrines are studied by 
an unprejudiced audience, they were en- 
thusiastically received. 

Deeds like this—and similar ones 
which were a matter of almost daily oc- 
currence in Malaga—spread the fame of 
Bishop Herrera’s school until one day 
news of it reached the Holy Father in 
Rome. Like Bishop Herrera, he too is 
a man of action. The Bishop was called 
to the Vatican, where it was suggested 
to him that the work of his Institute had 
proved so beneficial for a single diocese 
that its scope should be expanded to 
enable it to perform a similar function 
for all of Spain. 
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The necessary clearances were ob- 
tained from the Bishop of Madrid, and 
Bishop Herrera’s Institute was trans- 
ferred to the capital city, where it 
opened its doors to priests from every 
diocese in Spain. However, Madrid was 
not a new scene of action for Bishop 
Herrera. This remarkable man had pur- 
sued two highly successful secular careers 
in Madrid before he heard and answered 
the call to devote himself to God’s 
Church. 

As a young man, Angel Herrera was 
one of Madrid’s most successful lawyers, 
enjoying a large and lucrative law prac- 
tice, but he soon found that the law did 
not give him as much opportunity as he 
sought for social and public service to 
the people of Spain. The busy young 
lawyer began to devote more and more 
time to the lay apostolate. He was one 
of the organizers and the first head of 
the Spanish Catholic Action. Similarly, 
he organized and presided over the 
destinies of the Society of Spanish Catho- 
lic Propagandists, a most unusual but 
nevertheless typically Spanish lay institu- 
tion. Its object is to encourage the ap- 
pointment of devout and practicing 
Catholics to posts in government and 
public institutions. 

But perhaps the best known monu- 
ment to Bishop Herrera’s early lay career 
is that unique privately owned publish- 
ing firm, La Editorial Catolica. From 
the offices of this firm at 4 Alfonse XI St., 
in Madrid, there are published six daily 
newspapers and a weekly and monthly 
magazine. In addition, La Editorial 
Catolica maintains a_book-publishing 
subsidiary which produces a host of 
Spanish classics as well as the best of 
Spain’s current hard-covered literature. 
Every publication of this unusual house 
—from the biggest jewel in its diadem, 
the Madrid daily, Ya, to its popular 
series of illustrated children’s books— 
conforms in every paragraph to the 
teachings of the Church. 

Until 1936, when the Spanish civil 
war began and Madrid was held by the 
Reds, La Editorial Catolica’s leading 
paper was El Debate, considered by 
many to be the world’s most authorita- 
tive Catholic daily, both in view of its 
enormous circulation and in considera- 
tion of its dignified and thorough pres- 
entation of the news. El Debate was a 
casualty of the civil war, but its place 
when the war was over was taken by Ya. 

The story behind Bishop Herrera’s 
founding of El Debate is particularly in- 
teresting to Americans because, the 
Bishop told me, his model in planning 
the newspaper was the American press. 

From among his young journalistic 
acquaintances he chose three men of 
exceptional promise and sent them to 
the United States to study American 
newspaper methods at first hand. One of 








these young men worked on American 
newspapers for two years as a reporter 
and editor. The second spent a similar 
period of apprenticeship in the business 
and advertising departments of several 
leading American dailies, while the third 
attended the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism at Golumbia University. When these 
three men returned to Spain, they be- 
came Angel Herrera’s collaborators in 
organizing El Debate. But in order to 
have a constant flow of trained young 
Spanish newspapermen, Msgr. Herrera 
went even further and drew upon the 
experiences of his emissaries to organ- 
ize Spain’s first school of journalism. 

In 1936, Angel Herrera celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday amidst tributes from 
all over the world for his many contribu- 
tions in the field of public service for 
his Church and his people. As he sat 
in his office and watched the smooth 
functioning of his great publishing busi- 
ness and of the social welfare and 
charitable organizations he had founded, 
Angel Herrera felt satisfied that his 
work was done and that he could now 
obey the dictates of his heart and his 
conscience and devote himself exclu- 
sively to the service of God. He called 
in his associates, gave his final instruc- 
tions, and turned over to them the 
management of his huge enterprises. 
Then this energetic man of affairs, who 
had reached an age when most men 
begin to look forward to the comforts 
of retirement and a place by the fireside, 
entered the theological seminary at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, to study for the 
priesthood. He had already prepared 
himself so well in the basic studies that 
only four years later his greatest wish was 
granted and he was ordained a priest. 


Wee Father Herrera returned to 
Madrid, Spain was emerging from 
the chaos of the civil war. Many of the 
principal governmental and Church in- 
stitutions which were then reorganizing, 
laid claim to the services of this man 
of action turned priest. But he in- 
sisted that he wanted to serve the people 
of Spain in the simple role of parish 
priest. His wish was respected and he 
was sent to a fishing village on the 
northern coast of Spain, where for seven 
years he served the devout, hard-working 
inhabitants. 

If Father Herrera had his way, he 
might still be in that small fishing vil- 
lage today, but by 1947 the Church 
found its impossible to spare this superb 
organizer and administrator any longer 
and he was called by the Vatican to 
another field and a higher task. He was 
appointed Bishop of the ancient diocese 
of Malaga by Pope Pius XII. 

Today Bishop Herrera, full of vigor 
and with the energy of a much younger 
man blazing from his startlingly youth- 
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ful eyes and belying his sixty-six years, 
follows a schedule of work which few 
of his contemporaries can emulate. Be- 
sides performing his diocesan and 
preaching duties in Malaga, almost 
every week he undertakes the long jour- 
ney ‘to Madrid to supervise the multi- 
tudinous details of the Leo XIII Social 
Institute which, now that it has opened 
its doors in Madrid, is host to hundreds 
of young priests from all over Spain 
and also from almost every country in 
South and Central America and Western 
Europe. Even the far-off Asiatic coun- 
tries of India, China, and Malaya are 
represented. 

Two courses are offered to these 
young priests. There is a two-year 
course which prepares those who will 
go into parish work when they leave 
the school, and there is a more detailed 
four-year course, leading to a degree in 
political science for priests who expect 
to make a career of teaching or writing. 

Proof that Bishop Herrera has not 
forgotten his newspaper days can be 
seen by examining the Institute’s cur- 
ricula. Several of the required courses 
are devoted to modern newspaper, 
magazine, and radio production meth- 
ods. In these courses the emphasis is 
placed on demonstrating to the priests 
the best techniques to use to convey 
to the general public the knowledge 
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they have gained in their other courses. 
Public speaking, both to live audiences 
and over the radio, is another required 
study in this section of the Institute. 

While the Institute places great im- 
portance on the teachings of Karl Marx 
and the other leading Socialist and 
Communist political philosophers, in- 
cluding Lenin and Stalin, and on the 
social and economic doctrines of the 
Church, it does not neglect the work 
of the world’s other great political 
philosophers from Aristotle and Plato 
right up to the present. A typical stu- 
dent schedule for the first year includes 
such courses as the study of Pontifical 
social doctrines, an introduction to 
Catholic social science, the history of 
the social structure of Spanish society, 
the problems of Spanish labor, the prob- 
lems of Spanish finance, general statis- 
tical methods, and the theory of 
economics. In addition, the student is 
required to attend occasional lectures 
by Spanish and foreign experts in spe- 
cialized fields. 


UT that is far from all the work of a 

student at the Leo XIII Institute. 
Since the principal literature in the so- 
cial, political, and economic fields has 
been written in English, Bishop Herrera 
insists that his students either know our 
language when they matriculate or else 














study it while taking the course. 

And never fear that a primary duty 
of all priests, that of preaching the 
Word of God, is neglected. As the 
Bishop put it, smilingly, “It would be 
wrong of us to change good priests into 
bad sociologists. Our students must 
remain priests. Therefore we insist that 
they keep up with their preaching duties 
and continue their sociological studies 
while they attend the Institute.” 

Nor does Bishop Herrera confine his 
services to Spain in the fight against 
Communism. He has recently returned 
to his homeland from a short trip to 
Mexico where, at the invitation of the 
Mexican ecclesiastical authorities, he 
helped to organize a similar Institute 
for the priests of our southern neighbor 
country. Toward the end of this year 
he expects to travel on the same errand 
to several of the countries of Central 
America. But this modest man dis- 
claims his own important role by say- 
ing, “Wherever I go, I go as a student 
and an observer, not as a teacher. If, 
however, what I have learned in Spain 
can be of service to the Church in other 
parts of the world, I'll always be happy 
to share my knowledge and experience.” 

When Bishop Herrera was in Mexico 
he was told that members of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy were deeply interested in 
his work at.the Institute. The Bishop 
plans to travel to the United States in 
early 1953 to study the methods of the 
American Church in education and so- 
cial welfare. While he is visiting our 
country he will be very glad, he told 
me, to discuss the organization and ac- 
complishments of the Leo XIII Insti- 
tute with interested prelates of the 
American hierarchy. 


Left: Leo XIII Social Institute which 
offers young priests two types of courses 


Below: View of the library. Priests of 
many nations attend Institute in Madrid 















































by HUGH B. CAVE 


{LLUSTRATED BY CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 


ow it was dark. The rain fell 
N steadily, and lightning ran like 
a swift lizard over the mountain crags. 

The girl was very tired. From the 
ancient walls of Citadelle Laferriére 
to Cap Haitien and back is a long way, 
and the mountain paths of Haiti are 
steep. The rain soaked the kerchief on 
her head and plastered her shapeless 
grain-bag dress to her body. It turned 
the path to mud and the mud slithered 
like a warm live animal under her bare 
brown feet. She should have rested, to 
slow the thudding of her heart, but 
she would not. 

Only a little more now... 

“Susanne!” Her father’s voice quav- 
ered down to her from the high dark- 
ness ahead. “Susanne!” 

She answered without halting, and 
presently heard the rattle of stones 
under his feet as he slid down to her. 
A brighter burst of lightning lit the 
mountain top and she saw him, a big 
man groping through the downpour, 
and above him the monstrous stone 
fortress built more than a_ hundred 
ago by the fabulous King 
Christophe. 

Her father’s hand fastened on her 
arm. “You are late getting home, Su- 
sanne! We worried!” 

“It was a heavy load I took to mar- 
ket,” she reminded him. “All those 
turnips, beets, melitons . . . I had to 
rest before starting back.” She did not 
add that the load had been heavier 
because of the thing André had given 
her, to deliver to the good Father Ro- 
land. He would be angry. 

He helped her up the almost vertical 
trail to the yard, and across the yard 
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to the small, thatch-roofed house. Her — 


mother and _ sisters fussed over her 
while she listened anxiously to the 
shrill noise the wind made in the 
banana grove, and the creaking of 


the chinked walls that sheltered her. 

The wind was strengthening. And 
André’s kay was not so sturdy as this 
one. 

“No, no,” she protested. Her mother 
was tugging at her sodden dress. “I 
must go out again!” 

They were incredulous. Her father 
made a rumbling noise only a little 
less loud than thunder. 

“André is alone,” she pleaded. “He 
can barely stand since he hurt himself. 
I have to go to him!” 

Her father’s face grew grim in the 
glow of the kerosene lamp. Her mother 
turned away to show displeasure. Her 
sisters were silent. 


They had no use for André. He 
thought himself too good for the 
people of the mountain, they said. 


Ever since the day, five months ago, 
when Pére Roland and the American 
had stopped by, and the American had 
paid two dollars for the wood carving 
of La Citadelle, André had behaved 
like a fool. 

So they said. 


Once they had liked him. Once they. 


had been pleased when Susanne talked 
of becoming his wife. But that was be- 
fore he quit the village and “went 
higher up the mountain to live in a 
miserable kay under the very shadow 
of La Citadelle’s gray walls. That was 
when he worked hard in his field— 
harder than most young men—and was 
gay and clever at the bamboche on 





Saturday nights; when he sang the 
mountain songs louder than anyone, 
and played so exquisitely on the drums 
that even the great Ti Roro, in Port- 
au-Prince, might have envied him. 

But now he sat and whittled. All 
day, every day, he sat by himself and 
carved wooden replicas of Christophe’s 
fortress for the tourists in Cap Haitien. 
And when unkind things were said 
about him he had but one answer: 
“I make money, don’t I?” 

“Is money everything?” her father 
had asked him once. “In a whole year 
I don’t see ten dollars, but I’m re- 
spected. Is your kay happier than 
mine?” 

André had not answered. But he 
went on whittling. He carved replicas 
of the fortress, of Christophe’s tomb 
in the courtyard, of the ancient cannons 
rusting at their ports. Always when 
Susanne climbed the dizzy path to his 
kay, he was whittling. 

Seldom a smile for her. Seldom 2 
soft word or caress, as in the old days. 
Nothing mattered, it seemed, except 
the blocks of mahogany and the thin- 
bladed knife in his aching fingers. Not 
even when he took his carvings to the 
city and delivered them to Pére Ro- 
land, and collected the money paid 
for them by tourists at the hotels and 
in the marketplace . . . not even then 
was he happy. Something troubled 
him. Something Susanne did not un- 
derstand. 

Thunder rolled on the mountain like 
an avalanche, and at the door Susanne 
paused, trembling. She did not fear the 
darkness. Many a time she had walked 
all night on the mountain paths, on 
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her way to the city, with a basket of 
vegetables on her head, singing and 
joking with the other girls. But thun- 
der and lightning were different. She 
would not look at her father lest he 
see the fear in her eyes. Her hand 
trembled at the door fastening. 

“Wait.” 

“I have to go... 

“If you must go to him, I can’t stop 
you,” her father said grimly. “But take 
this.” He pressed a conch shell into her 
hand—the shell with which the moun 
mon—the mountain men—called to 


their distant neighbors at koumbite 
time. “When you get there, sound it 
so we will know you are safe,” he said. 
“If I hear nothing in half an hour, I 
shall come after you.” 

She nodded, touched his 
roughened hand, and fied. 

The storm was stronger. The rain, 
still a roaring cascade, had all but 
obliterated the poor path to André’s 
little clearing. Such a rain might ob- 
literate the clearing itself, and André’s 
house with it, and André would not 
escape because he could not walk. He 


work- 


had slipped and fallen at La Citadelle 
a week ago, while creeping about its 
dizzy walls in his everlasting search 
for—well, for whatever it was he sought 
up there in that ancient, gloomy for- 
tress. His leg was twice its normal size, 
full of pain. 

Day before yesterday, when she had 
seen him last, he had not been able 
to stand without sweating. He had 
been working, though. He had put 
something heavy into her hands—some 
new carving wrapped in banana 
leaves and tied with sisal—and begged 


Of the mountain people whose ways he had forsaken, only Susanne kept faith in 


André. 


And in his lonely thoughts of her he found the reward of his sacrifice 


From the mat Susanne watched him and saw how tired he was, and how young, really, to be so tired 












































































her to take it to Pére Roland. And 
told her, strangely, not to look at it, 
as if he were afraid that she, too, 
might be angry with him if she did. 

As if she could be angry with one 
so clever! What fools they were, all of 
them, not to realize that the carvings 
he made were beautiful! Two whole 
dollars—ten gourds—the tourists in the 
city paid for something André could 
make from a plain block of wood in 
only a week! 


HE stopped, breathless. Her legs felt 
S twice their normal size and a sharp 
pain touched her heart, warning her to 
rest. She was nearly there, but the 
path was a vertical wall of boulders, 
perilously slippery in the dark. As 
she climbed by the lightning flashes, 
the conch shell at her waist rang hol- 
lowly, like a muffled bell, against the 
rocks. 

It happened without warning. Al- 
most without cause. There was no 
tremendous clap of thunder to startle 
her, no overly bright lightning flash to 
blind her. A boulder shifted under her 
foot. She lost her balance. The steep- 
ness of the path did the rest. 

Dazed, she struggled to her knees 
after falling forty feet down the black 
slope. Then all the world was light- 
ning as the pain swept through her. 
She could not rise. She had to have 
help. 

Her father. Her father would come. 
She groped for the conch shell, found 
it still unbroken, and put it to her 
lips. Blowing it took the last of her 
strength, but its clear, far-traveling 
note reached out through the storm. 

Then, too late, she realized what she 
had done.-Her father had said to sound 
the conch when she arrived safe at 
André’s kay. Now he would think she 
had got there! 

She tried again to rise. The pain 
was fire, consuming her. Alone on the 
mountainside, pounded by the rain, 
she put her head on her arms and lay 
still. And time meant nothing. 

“Susanne ...” 

She opened her eyes, lifted from her 
suffering by the sound of his voice. It 
couldn't be! He could scarcely stand 
on his swollen ankle, let alone make 
his way down that frightful path in 
the height of the storm. But it was. 

“I heard the conch,” he muttered, 
“and knew it must be you. No one 
else would be coming to my house on 
such a night.” At her side, kneeling, 
he struggled to lift her in his arms. 
“Hang onto me. Hang tight.” 

She did not lose consciousness again. 
She knew that somehow, though it was 
not possible, André raised her from the 
rocks and carried her. He limped. He 
stopped every few steps to rest, and 
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she could feel the agony throbbing in- 
side him, making him tremble. But, 
sliding and slipping down the trail, 
he somehow carried her without hurt- 
ing her. 

All the way. All the long way back 
to her father’s house. She heard him 
shouting as he crossed the yard, and 
heard her father’s voice, hoarse with 
incredulity, and her mother’s voice, 
shrill with concern. Then she was on 
her own mat, with her mother flutter- 
ing over her, and André had sagged 
onto a chair by the door, and all was 
confusion. 

Out of the confusion, presently, she 
heard her father talking. Not in a 
long while had she heard such warmth 








Sheer Will Power 


> The young matrons were carry- 
ing on a conversation on a fa- 
vorite topic: their husbands. 

“Richard was a chain smoker 
when we were married,” boasted 
a bride of a year, “but now he 
doesn’t smoke at all.” 

“My, that’s wonderful,” ap- 
plauded a listener. “It takes a 
strong will to break such a 
habit.” 

“Well,” replied the other, 
“that’s what I’ve got.” 

—Daniel Callahan 











in his voice when he spoke to André. 
“That was a brave thing,” her father 
said. “My house is yours. I am sorry 
for some things I have said to you in 
the past.” 

“No need to be sorry,” André said 
wearily. “I am through carving wood.” 

“You get well paid for it.” 

André shook his head. From the mat 
Susanne watched him and saw how 
tired he was, and how young, really, 
to be so tired. Mis ankle must hurt him 
very much. Or perhaps he was weary 
in a different way. Perhaps he was 
discouraged. 

He raised his head from his hands 
and looked at her father. “There is 
something you don’t know,” he said. 
“When the American came with Pére 
Roland, a long time ago, he talked to 





me about the work I did. He said I 
could do better if I worked harder, 
and he said to Pére Roland, ‘Keep an 
eye on this boy. When he does some- 
thing good enough, send it to me in 
America.’ He is an artist, this Ameri- 
can. Very famous. Pére Roland ex- 
plained to me and said, ‘André, keep 
trying.’ So I kept trying.” 

Susanne looked at her father and 
saw him frowning, but he said nothing. 
Only the wind answered André. The 
wind and the voice inside him, that 
made him talk. He suffered, she saw. 
There was pain in him worse than her 
own. 

“You think it was good when Pére 
Roland sold my things to the tourists 
for sometimes as much as two dollars?” . 
André said, gazing at the floor. “You 
think I was proud? I wept. Nothing 
was good enough, you see, to send to 
the man in America. I worked every 
day, every hour. I studied the fortress 
on the mountain top until I knew 
every crack in every stone. But Pére 
Roland only said, ‘Not yet.’ Now—now 
I am finished. Anyone can see I am no 
good.” 

Susanne got off the mat. It hurt— 
something inside her flamed like a 
lightning flash, and she swayed and 
almost fell—but she went to him and 
knelt with her hands on his knees. And 
looked at his face. 

“André,” she said. She whispered it. 
“Pére Roland gave me a message for 
you!” 

“A message?” In that room not even 
the storm made a sound. 

“He said .. . “Tell André that this 
one is good; this one I send to 
America!’” 

Andre’s hand found hers. He was 
trembling. “Did you—did you look at 
it?” he asked at last. 

“You told me not to.” 


E drew her to him. He held her. 

“All this time I have studied the 
stones of the fortress,” he said, wide-eyed, 
“and failed. This one—this last one— 
I did to please myself, and he says it 
is good! I don’t understand, Susanne. 
I don’t know what to think.” 

“André, what was it?” 

“You,” he said. “It was a carving of 
you, because I was lonely.” 

Susanne’s father frowned at them. 
“And can you do others like it?” he 
demanded. “Can you carve me? And 
Susanne’s mother? The people of the 
mountains, the plains, the market- 
place?” 

“Of course!” 

Her father nodded. He had not 
lived sixty years without acquiring 
wisdom. “It is time we talked about a 
wedding, I think,” he said. “The wait- 
ing is over.” 
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Little Caesar's Crusade 


The saga of James Caesar Petrillo, the world’s 
highest paid labor leader, who rules the 


music business with an iron hand 


by VICTOR RIESEL 


Petrillo in 1919 








Petrillo in 1952 


LL day long the chunky kid carried 

the big bass drum on his back—for 
a nickel. Today, fifty years later, he’s 
the world’s highest paid labor leader. 
He lives well, either in his suite at the 
Waldorf or in his sumptuous country 
home, a gift from his union. But he 
still can feel the rhythmic jolts of the 
padded timpani sticks wielded by the 
jaunty drummer who paid him a nickel 
a day to lug the drum in such a posi- 
tion that it could be pounded in almost 
endless parades without inconveniencing 
the strutting musician, 

The kid’s name was, and is, James 
Caesar Petrillo, son of a sewer digger. 
Today, “Jimmie” Petrillo no longer 
hates that rhythm. He loves music and 
all who play it throughout America. 
To Jimmie, the $10-a-night fiddler at 
a Polish wedding rates as much as Car- 
negie Hall’s Heifetz. And those who 
play music say their “Jimmie” may 
seem like the toughest man inside labor, 
but to them he is worth the $76,000 a 
year they pay him to lead the American 
Federation of Musicians, a part of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

No matter where a professional mu- 
sical note is struck in America, whether 
by a rare zither under the baton of 
Koussevitzky or a bow upswept by El- 
man, or a piano chord flung out by 
Horowitz, or a joyous “kassatsky” at a 
Jewish celebration, or a downbeat by 
a Dixieland jam artist, it is played by 
a musician who pays dues to Petrillo’s 
union. 

When it comes to unionization, it 
is characteristic of Petrillo’s toughness 
that he yields to only one Force as 
greater than the AFL. This admission 
was made on a cold Cincinnati street 
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corner back in 1948. “Jimmie” was 
out walking, followed as usual by a 
brood of caretaking local musicians’ 
leaders. 

It was just before Christmas and he 
heard a street band giving out with 
“Jingle Bells.” A girl in some uniform 
came up and passed a cup around for 
contributions. Petrillo later described 
it to some of us this way: 

“Gee, I thought, this don’t look good. 
Hey Bud, I called to the guy behind 
the drum—what union do you belong 
to? Brother, he answers me, I’m a mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army. My union 
is the Union of God. Well, brother, I 
said, that’s one good enough for me. 
I tossed sometin’ in the pot and walked 
aes 
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James Caesar Petrillo is known as the 
czar of America’s music, His leadership 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, his rulings that child bands 
could not replace paid adult musicians, 
his tough bargaining with radio net- 
works, his one-man ban on recordings, 
his rule that canned music could not be 
played on TV, his bristling battles with 
Congress and even the President of the 
United States, have earned him the 
reputation of being one of the toughest, 
most powerful men in America. 

Petrillo claims that his iron rule is 
necessary for the protection of 250,000 
musicians who would have difficulty 
winning their daily bread without his 
benevolent dictatorship. 

The Petrillo story is an important 
chapter in the history of American 
unions. THe SIGN presents it as such, 
without implying approval of everything 
he has done or stands for in the labor 
movement. 
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But that’s the only Power James C. 
Petrillo has ever backed from. In his 
crusades he has tackled the combined 
radio and television chains of the land, 
President Roosevelt, the movie indus- 
try, the late and unlamented Benito 
Mussolini, and even that old devil, 
“the Machine,” which has canned music 
and thrown so many of his people out 
of work. And he has beaten them all. 
Jimmie Petrillo is labor’s own Horatio 
Alger, a man with only four grades of 
schooling at Chicago’s old Dante Ele- 
mentary School. He quit when he was 
nine to sell papers, drive a delivery 
cart, sell cigars, work as a railroad train 
peanut butcher, and finally toot a horn 
for two dollars a night. And today 
Jimmie Petrillo gives America more 
free culture than any other man or 
institution. Under him, the AFM 
spends $4,500,000 every three years for 
free concerts wherever his musicians find 
a place to play, be it a park podium 
or a clearing between the beds of a GI 
veterans’ hospital. 

Why did Jimmie quit school? Where 
did it all start? Jimmie explains: 

“They bounced me around. One year 
I'd be in the fourth grade. Next year 
in the third. They drove me nuts. 
After nine years I give it up. But I was 
always good at arithmetic.” 

It has never been told before, but 
after his school days young Jimmie 
loved to lounge around Chicago’s 
famous Hull House. There he could 
get into a fast ball game and then hit 
the showers, a luxury his crowded slum 
home couldn’t afford. A kindly lady 
active in the settlement took an interest 
in the tough kid. 

“She was always coming around say- 
ing hello,” Petrillo has explained. “One 
day she asks me what I'd like to do 
when I grew up. That’s the time I was 
carrying the drum for a nickel all day 
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yng. I thought I'd like to be at the 
ther end of this music business. So 
said I’d like to be a musician. But 
he kept talking violin and I keep talk- 

z about a cornet. We had no trum- 
pets in those days. So she got me one 
»f those sissy teachers on scales, but I 

urned by heart and head. 

Finally the lady—later I learn it 
was Jane Addams herself—comes to me 
and says would I like to play the 
Rosary” which is a nice trumpet song 
ith a couple guys behind you on the 
fiddle-cello. So I practice like mad for 

» months. I think I’m ready for it 
nd know it by heart. She gets fifty 
friends in the school and I play. In 

middle I stop. Then we start again 
ut I lost everything. My mistake was 
» stop. Then she comes up and tells 

what a wonderful trumpet player 
would make. And listen, the differ- 
‘nce between her saying it was good 
nd not bad is the fact that I’m here 


} 


today. Otherwise, I’d ha’ been out of 


usic today.” ‘ 
James Petrillo kept in touch with 
“kindly lady” until she died, 


mourned by a nation and many of the 
great men she fostered. 

“IT still send orchestras out there to 
play for the kids,” Jimmie will tell you 
f you get him away from the office in 

of his sentimental moods. Jimmie 
ilways sentimental over kids. Once 
during a stay in Cincinnati he was 
served in front of a toy window 
watching a small Negro lad drool with 
pressed against the icy pane. 
rillo took the youngster inside and 
pent a fifty-dollar bill on games and 
immicks for the boy, resisting all 
efforts by the kid to learn the name of 
benefactor. It was subsequently 
urned at the store that the good deed 
the boy in trouble at home. His 
jother was frightened by the “loot” 
und insisted on taking it back. There 
was assured it was all legitimately 
purchased by a stocky, five-foot-four, 
y-haired man in silver-rimmed spec- 
ucles, who had bounced out quickly 
ufter paying for the toys. 
Jimmie’s sentimental moments are 
limited to the unfortunate young- 
s he runs into. Those who’ve been 
his legendary annual Chicago 
Christmas parties for blind musicians 
know Petrillo stopped attending last 
year because he “couldn’t take it.” 
[ got tired trying to act funny with 
rs in my eyes,” he said later. 

His followers know of this wide sen- 

ental streak which Petrillo covers 
nply with his public clowning. And 
1ey know something else, that neither 
entiment nor clowning has ever kept 
him from being the toughest labor or- 
ganizer in the business. 

[t all springs from the days of gas- 
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lit Chicago—the days in which Petrillo 
loves to describe his music as “loud but 
lousy.” He tells the story of a typical 
Saturday night in June, 1910. The gas 
lights flickered in the Hod Carriers 
Hall at Harrison and Green Streets. 
The white-jacketed giants tending 
bar had baseball bats under the wood. 
At eight o’clock the beer flowed—with 
the first mugs going to the guys who 
made up the four-piece orchestra. A 
chunky chap with curly black hair 
raised a cornet to his lips, and at this 
sign from their leader, the other three 
musicians swung into a mauve-decade 
two-step. The eighteen-year-old boy 
with the horn was Jimmie Petrillo, 
boss of the band, a specialist in a tune 
called “Ogallala.” After it had been 
played some twenty times, round about 


. 





nights. On the very night they played, 
Petrillo would jaunt from hall to hall, 
pay the men, and give the head man 
in each aggregation an extra dollar 
to keep him in tune. But still Petrillo 
lost money, for he spent all his profits 
“making himself a good time Charlie 
to keep the good tunesters.” Soon he 
had a monopoly of all West Side busi- 
ness and the American Federation of 
Musicians came after him. But to keep 
him as their chief the independent 
bands which worked for him organized 
a union of their own and paid him his 
first union salary—twenty-five dollars a 
week. 

Jimmie’s early labor career was brief. 
He wasn’t tough enough. 

“I ran for re-election after three 
years, and I was beat,” he said recently 


End of the second recording ban by AFM in Nover.ber 1944 
celebrated by Petrillo, leading stars in making of a record 


2 A. M., some overheated, overbeered 
gentlemen hooked a couple on each 
other’s chin for the favors of a lady. 
The fight was on. The dance was over. 
The next morning, if Jimmie could 
find the owner, he would collect two 
dollars apiece for his men, if the owner 
could find his money. 

To young Jim Petrillo this was an 
old morning-after chore. Since he had 
been fifteen he’d been trying to get the 
fiddlers paid after the riots. And not 
just in one band. He had a string of 
fifteen five-piece tune makers, each 
with a big brash sign in front of the 
music stands, reading “Petrillo’s Or- 
chestras Open For All Engagements.” 
And he got the best musicians in town. 
He gave them what they wanted. They 
played from eight at night to three in 
the morning on Saturday and Sunday 


with that impish grin on his face, 
cherubic despite his fifty-eight years. 
“I lost my dance business because I was 
president and could not take care of 
it, and when I lost my dance business 
I lost the presidency. I was beat by 
a fellow who used to preach in the 
Salvation Army. They elected him for 
prestige. So I tried to get into the AFM. 
I had a time getting in.” But finally 
the application board allowed him to 
appeal personally—and they were almost 
all members of his former bands. That 
was 1918—and they voted unanimously 
to admit him. In 1919, he was vice- 
president of the Chicago local. In 1922 
he was president. Then he never for- 
got to be tough. 

First thing he did as Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians president was to go 
after the opera. 
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This was the Holy of Holies. The 
musicians had been afraid of it—and 
its powerful board of directors. It had 
always lost money. Who would think 
of asking for increases? Who? Petrillo! 
He announced that wages would go 
up—and they did, from $60 a week to 
$180 in three years, and $200 in five 
years. And no more free rehearsals, 
where ten hours free time had been 
automatically granted. To win this, 
Petrillo had to negotiate with Sam In- 
sull. Once, the late unhappy financial 
juggler called Jimmie a hold-up man. 

“Look who’s talkin’,” Petrillo snapped 
back. 

Years later, Jimmie said of Insull, 
“He was a mean man. He’d fight like 
heck, but he’d give you what you 
wanted if it was fair. But in the end he 


vertising of orchestr?s given by broad- 
casting stations doesn’t feed the large 
majority of musicians affected,” he said 
in one of his rare prepared statements. 

So Jimmie fought for his people’s 
bread and butter, the only way he knew 
how. He made jobs. By 1927 some 200 
theaters had fired their musicians and 
were using organists—the talking pic- 
tures were still around the corner, just 
a rumor from Hollywood. Petrillo then 
ordered each movie house to hire four 
men each, exclusive of the organist. 
Out went the exhibition house owners 
and got themselves an _ injunction. 
Petrillo called a strike. A federal court 
ordered Jimmie to call it off by the 
next Monday, Labor Day. This was 
Saturday. Someone remembered that 


there was a tough old lawyer, always 





President Truman receives honorary AFM membership 


from Petrillo. At left is William Green, president of AFL 


broke half the boys in the orchestra. 
They all had confidence in him and 
bought his stocks and bonds.” 

Tough as he was, Little Caesar couldn’t 
stop “the Machine.” Hundreds of his 
people were thrown out of work by 
something that began to obsess him— 
mechahical music. Finally on March 
15, 1924, the country got its first hint 
of the Petrillo to be. 

“With the exception of brewers and 
distillers, no class of men have felt the 
blow of prohibition more keenly than 
the musicians. Loss of wages has 
mounted. If no check is made, it is only 
a matter of time until music as a pro- 
fession is relegated to history. Parties, 
banquets, and social functions now use 
the radio for music. Our protest is 
based on self-preservation. It is a case 
of bread and butter with us. Free ad- 
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ready to fight. Fellow by the name of 
Clarence Darrow. 

“I called him,’ Petrillo reminisced 
recently. “He tells me he’s in retire- 
ment but this is so un-American he'll 
take it. ‘Come up to my home,’ he 
says. So I do. The newspapermen are 
gathered all around as I take the whole 
board of directors in to see the old 
maa. 

“Darrow had his partners with him. 
Donald Richberg and David Lilienthal. 
Would be high-priced counsel, today, 
huh? Darrow asks me ‘Are you going 
to let your men work tomorrow?’ I 
said, ‘no.’ He said, ‘You’d go to jail.’ 
I said ‘yes.’ The three lawyers walked 
away and came back seven hours later 
with a statement saying slavery days 
are back again. We stayed out four 
days. I didn’t go to jail and they put 


four men in each of the 200 theaters 
where they did have music before.” 

That’s the way it went—he fought 
for every possible job. Once in the 
spring of 1931, the Chicago harbor 
master told Petrillo that the Italian 
consul, Signor Giuseppe Castruccio, 
planned a jubilee on the Navy pier and 
a nonunion Italian band would play. 

“No union band, no jubilee,” Petrillo 
said. 

Signor Castruccio got on the tele- 
phone and talked to Jimmie as though 
he were back in Rome right after the 
famous pre-Castor Oil march. Petrillo 
hung up and spent $175 on a cable 
to Mussolini, winding up with “Write 
him (Castruccio) a letter telling him to 
co-operate.” There was a jubilee. A 
union band played alongside the Italian 
society orchestra. Just as a union band 
played alongside some bugle-blowing 
Chinese boy scouts when the Oriental 
youngsters turned out to greet a baby 
panda given the Chicago zoo by China 
in happier days. This, one must un- 
derstand in James Caesar Petrillo! His 
criterion always has been a day’s work 
for some jobless musician, even if they 
had to stand by or play alongside Chi- 
nese boy scouts. 

Thus the background for Jimmie 
Petrillo’s giant battles were laid in Chi- 
cago. In 1937, he decided the time had 
come to smash recorded music. 

“I was always frightened by the 
canned stuff,” he explained recently. 
“Remember, it was an unwritten law 
that it was only for home consumption, 
these records they played over the air 
and in the juke boxes. Then when I 
saw what the talkies did, it didn’t take 
me long to see what the recordings 
would do. If we didn’t have canned 
music, we wouldn’t have a musician 
out of work. We were making our own 
competition. So we stopped making it 
for eighteen months. So they took a 
lot of the work out of Chicago and sent 
it over to New York. They didn’t back 
us up, those other musicians’ locals, 
because they thought we’d get our 
brains knocked out. 

“And we did get our brains knocked 
out so we went back to work making 
records in Chicago.” 

The rest of the American Federation 
of Musicians had deserted him, broken 
his strike, in fact. Jimmie was not one 
for brooding. He organized. In 1940 
he was elected president of the Na- 
tional AFM without opposition. 

When Petrillo returned from In- 
dianapolis, the convention city that 
year, the Chicago Musicians ran a big 





VICTOR RIESEL is a well-known syndicated 
columnist whose column, “Inside Labor,’ ap- 
pears in many American newspapers. For years, 
he has specialized in labor problems. 
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THE POLITICIAN 


by 
EDWARD A. CONNELL 


O be called a “politician” is 

equivalent to being insulted in 
the opinion of most Americans. 
Note that the insult is not in being 
classed as a “crooked politician” or 
a “conniving politician” or a “self- 
ish politician,” but simply in be- 
ing referred to as a “politician.” 

One may resent being called a 
“dishonest lawyer” or a “ham actor” 
or a “boring teacher,” but certainly 
not when described as a “lawyer” 
or “actor” or “teacher.” 

In brief, the profession or trade 
of po itician has fallen on evil days, 
and there is little or no distinction 
made in the public mind among 
politicians. They are looked upon 
as a bad lot—generically, as a class. 

Unfortunately, there are no clear- 
cut definitions of “politician.” 
What is he? What are his distin- 
guishing characteristics? Is he neces- 
sary? Does he make positive and 
healthy contributions to our na- 
tional, state, and local well-being? 

{ think that the American peo- 
ple are thoroughly and dangerously 
confused about the politician. They 
fail to grasp the differences between 
the Art of Politics and the Science 
of Government, and the relation be- 
tween these two. 

Government is the science of ad- 
ministering the public’s business. 

Politics is the art of influencing 
people to accept certain policies 
and methods of public administra- 
tion. 

It required a politician to con- 
vince the voters that it was time to 
inaugurate unemployment com- 
pensation. The subsequent admin- 
istering of unemployment compen- 
sation legislation has been a gov- 
ernment function. 








Despite the prevailing expressions 
of contempt for politicians, the 
American people have a habit of 
endorsing the skillful politician at 
the polls because, whether the peo- 
ple know it or not, it is the skill- 


ful politician like Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or Alfred E. Smith or 
Fiorello LaGuardia who puts into 
words and music the vague chords 
in the depths of the peoples’ heart. 

Government can only remain 
static and cold when it is untouched 
by the influence of the politician. 
The efficient civil servant will go on 
and on administering and enforc- 
ing the laws and the policies handed 
to him. The government scientist, 
whether he is Superintendent of 
Parks or City Engineer, is not given 
to radical change or experiment. It 
is Councilman Joe Jinks in the 
Fourth Ward who first senses the 
need for additional tennis courts 
even though it is engineers and 
architects who finally build them. 


T HE successful politician captures 
the desires of the people, com- 
prehends their resentment, senses 
their dissatisfactions. The successful 
politician is not a leader; he is, 
rather, the most articulate of those 
who protest or advocate, 

The 1952 national election will 
be won by the party that doesn’t 
march too far in front of the main 
parade and find itself on a side 
street. Attlee and Bevan were do- 
ing all right until they began to 
play tunes that were not in the re- 
pertoire of the British chorus. The 
successful politician has an ear for 
music. He doesn’t try to sell De- 
bussy or Bach if the crowd wants 
Victor Herbert or Ray Noble. 








mass meeting. In a $150 gray-striped 
suit, he walked to the platform and 
raised his hand. All was quiet. 

“My election is a great honor to Chi- 
cago,” he said. “I have been called on 
to do a job and I will do it to the best 
of my ability. But the law says the of- 
fice of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians must be in New York. We have 
a splendid union here. All of the ma- 
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chinery is working top speed. I can step 
out if you say so. Or I can divide my 
time between Chicago and New York. 
It is up to you. I'll give you whatever 
time I can. I don’t want to lose my 
place on the Park board. I won’t move 
my family to New York. I'll travel by 
airplane so I can spend as much time as 
possible with you. The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians is one of the clean- 








est labor organizations in the country 
today. My services have never been for 
sale—only to the musicians I represent. 
I made you and you made me. You 
bought me a home and furnished it, 
You would not have done that without 
faith in me. We have faith in each other. 
You know the treasury is yours, to do 
with what you will. I swear I will never 
take my hand off the pulse of this or- 
ganization. I dare anyone to harm this 
organization. 

“I will protect you as long as I live,” 
the bantam leader roared. 

The crowd roared too. And then Al- 
fred Rackett, first assistant to Petrillo 
and the editor of the Local 10 paper, 
managed to outshout the rest, with: 

“I move that it is the will of this 
membership that President Petrillo con- 
tinue in office and devote as much time 
as possible to this organization. If he 
can devote only a week of the year, only 
a day, only an hour, we want him.” 

And the mob shouted “Yea” and 
sang “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow”’— 
and James Caesar Petrillo became the 
first and only union leader to hold 
two such jobs and receive two such sal- 
aries. Today, it costs the union at least 
$100 a week to run his summer home 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. His com- 
bined salary is $46,000 a year and the 
Chicago local pays his income tax, an- 
other $20,000 annually. 

His income, of course, is now greater 
than John L. Lewis’ by $26,000 and 
Petrillo’s as proud of this as he is of 
his hatred for the coal diggers’ leader. 
Lewis gets huffy and defensive when 
questioned about his union pay. Petrillo 
just shrugs his shoulders. Once this 
writer asked Mr. Lewis how he felt about 
taking $1,000 a week from a union of 
frequently impoverished miners. The 
eyebrows bunch up. The voice growled: 

“My miners want me to live well. 
At any rate I could have done better in 
business or politics.” 

But Petrillo is anything but defensive 
or offensive when asked how he feels 
about being the world’s highest-priced 
union chief: 

“I don’t know how the pay grew. It 
just did. I start at $100 a week. The 
boys want to do something for me and 
it just grows. But remember, bud, that 
the business executives I negotiate with 
all get two, three, four, five, six, seven 
times as much money as I do,” he said 
as his rapid-fire words seemed to hit his 
skyscraper office window like machine- 
gun slugs. “Louis B. Mayer—$1,100,000 
a year. You might say what the heck, 
you're representing poor working men 
and they represent big business. Well, 
the stockholders are small people too. 
So I don’t think it’s a disgrace for the 
union to take care of its own president.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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THE HOURS 
OF THE PASSION 


Desertion 
of the 
Apostles 


by JUDE MEAD, C.P. 


Wood engraving by Bruno Bramanté 


“Then the disciples, all leaving Him, fled” 


At this hour of abandonment by His disciples, Christ 


was both spiritually and physically alone 


HREE o'clock is the hour of soli- 

tude and desertion. Even the 
brightness of modern lighting cannot 
enliven or dissipate the loneliness of 
deserted streets and the sightless sockets 
of darkened windows at that hour. 
The poet and dramatist have always 
sensed its desolation and have set it by 
the clock as the time for dark deeds of 
evil men. 

In their miniatures and capitals for 
the third hour, the famous illuminators 
of the medieval hour books were spar- 
ing of gold leaf, the symbol of light 
and glory. Deep purples predominate 
and action pictures are rare. 

In the history of the Passion of Jesus 
Christ, the third event worthy of note 
is the desertion of Him by His Apostles, 
who fled leaving Him alone. Thus the 
third hour of Our Saviour’s sufferings 
is the hour of abandonment. Jesus 
Christ, however, is true God as well as 
true man. Every hour is His. And 
every hour is His triumph. 

The Holy Scripture describes the de- 
sertion of Christ as follows: “Then the 
disciples, all leaving Him, fled.” (Matt. 
27:56) At this time also were fulfilled 
the prophetic words of Zachary: “I will 
strike the shepherd and the sheep of the 
flock shall be dispersed.” (Zach. 13:7) 
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In the Gospel account of this shame- 
ful deed, we see that in the first place 
Jesus sought the welfare of the Apostles 
by voluntarily delivering Himself into 
the hands of His enemies, saying: “I 
have told you that I am He. If therefore 
you seek Me let these go their way.” 
(John 18:8) Yet the solicitude of Jesus 
for the disciples had no kindred feeling 
in their own hearts, because on seeing 
the Master apprehended and bound 
they left Him. 

A few words of the human tongue 
can only suggest the effect of an action 
on the human heart. The Apostles all 
left Jesus. Not one friend remained. 
The defection was complete. The Holy 
Ghost makes a distinction in the action 
of the Apostles, saying, “leaving Him, 
they fled.” (Matt. 27:56) Here in the 
first part we see the desertion, in their 
leaving Him. This leaving Christ was 
a spiritual act, an inward dissociation 
from Christ, an intellectual turning 
from Him. After the inward severance 
followed the outer one—they filed. 

Even the agony was not so lonely. 
At least the exhausted and troubled 
sleep of the Apostles was involuntary 
and they remained physically present. 
Christ was then lonely but not alone. 
Now with free choice His chosen friends 


have alienated themselves from Him in 
their hearts and literally left Him to 
Himself. 

This is a desolate hour, but not one 
that has come by surprise. Earlier that 
night, Jesus had warned His com- 
panions of what was to come. “All you 
shall be scandalized in Me this night.” 
(Matt. 26:31) But the disciples did 
not wish to believe this word. “Peter 
answering said to Him, ‘Although all 
shall be scandalized in Thee, I will 
never be scandalized.’” (Matt. 26:33) 
“*Yea, though I should die with Thee, 
I will not deny Thee.’ And all the 
others said the same thing.” (Matt. 
26:35) 

Even with Divine warning, this came 
as a surprise to the Apostles. Their 
weakness was their surprise. For they 
all left and fled. 


iy keeping with our general back- 
ground of the medieval hour books, 
we can see that the third hour was in- 
deed a dark hour for Christ the God- 
man. The prophet has put these words 
in His mouth, “I looked for one who 
would grieve together with Me; but 
there was none; and I sought for one 
who would comfort Me, and I found 
none.” (Ps. 68:21) And again, “Thou 
hast put My acquaintance from Me .. .« 
Friend and neighbor thou hast put far 
from Me, and My acquaintance because 
of My misery.” (Ps. 87:9,19) 

In our life today as individuals and 
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“WHEN I CONSIDER THY HEAVENS” 


by LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


How proudly bronzed young David donned the crown 
And took its power in hands that once held sling 
And five small stones to strike a giant down 

Yet now received the honors due a king. 

Instead of shepherd’s crook, the flock, the fold, - 
The upland pastures where he watched alone, 

He knew the royal robes, the jewels, the gold, 

And fawning flatterers that haunt a throne. 

But, still, at dusk he slipped away to keep 

The old loved covenant with night and sky 

And kneeling there beside the huddled sheep 

He traced in script of stars the Name Most High. 


Nor did he care that earth’s brief crowns grow dim, 
“For what is man that Thou rememberest him!” 





Do not complain; 


In hidden pain. 


I am Who am, 


A silent Lamb. 





FOR LAMBS DO NOT RESIST 


For lambs do not resist and, being shy, 


Are led to slaughter silent, and they die 


So God, Who thundered down the mount and said, 


Descended from another mountain, dead, 








as communities, we are surrounded by 
desertion and loneliness. How- hard it 
is to understand the ease and thought- 
lessness with which those upon whom 
we have depended can leave us. How 
hard this is especially in a time of need 
or sorrow. It is difficult to suffer at the 
enemies, but the wound is 
deep and burning when it comes from 
a friend. Perhaps the only true sign, 
the only real test of friendship, is the 
willingness to stand fast by us when 
we are afflicted, and the courage to 
oneself for another. Some 
friends are willing but do not carry 
through in their actions. Others never 
even get that far. Such was the case 
of the Apostles, who first left and then 
fled 

Our daily press is filled with stories 
of desertions of the most unnatural 
kind. Mothers who leave their families, 
small° children at that, to seek enter- 
tainment elsewhere. These women have 
neither the willingness to stand fast 
nor the courage to sacrifice. They leave 
and then flee. Husbands and wives, 


hands of 


sacrifice 


bound together by the deepest union 
of love in this world, who will not and 
do not live up to the marriage con- 


tract 
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How ridiculous it is for men and 





women who were unwilling to stand 
fast or to sacrifice themselves in one 
case, indeed often with all the helps 
of the very Sacrament itself, to think 
that on a second or third marriage they 
will succeed. 

Children in this day desert their 
parents. They forsake their spiritual 
Mother, Holy Church. Why? Because 
they have not the will to persevere or 
the courage to sacrifice. 

Nations no longer trust one another. 
They bind themselves in solemn pacts. 
They build houses of glass to cherish 
the theory of these noble ideals. And 
what’ happens? The first time they are 
called upon to stand together, to sac- 
rifice for the common good, they leave, 
and they take flight. 

Sworn friends among the nations who 
give testimony of their good will do 
not hesitate to sell instruments of death 
to mutual enemies. In so doing they 
have taken their leave. And their flight 
is inevitable. 

Paradoxically, there is only one hero 
in a desertion; there is only one win- 
ner; only one who stands fast. It is he 
who was deserted. For those who leave 
and flee will leave again and again, 
and spend a weary lifetime in flight, 





unless they return to their first con. 
queror, him whom they deserted. This 
is the glory of Christ, that He was de- 
serted. This is the glory of the Apos. 
tles, that after many leavings and many 
flights, they returned humble and re- 
pentant to Him from whom they had 
fled. 

Perhaps nowhere in His Passion is 
Our Blessed Lord more completely the 
Man of the Hour than in His hour o} 
desolation and abandonment because 
when forsaken by all He became the 
One to whom all must return at the 
peril of their souls. 


| is this thought that should point 
the way for personal and interna- 
tional peace. Fear, guilt, loneliness, su- 
periority, and _ inferiority complexes 
which are the distraction of modern men 
and women can be fully dissipated only 
in the return to Christ, the forsaken 
One. War, rumors of war, strife and dis- 
sent, suspicion and mistrust, will disap- 
pear from the international horizon only 
when Christ is sought out and clung to. 

With the ancient Fathers of the 
Church, who commented on the seizure 
of Christ and the withdrawal of the 
Apostles, we can attribute this lonely 
hour of the Passion to these two in- 
genious manifestations of God’s love 
for us. In the first place, Christ per- 
mitted the flight of His Apostles that 
He might suffer more for us and merit 
by this deeper drinking of the Chalice 
of bitterness a more bountiful redemp- 
tion for us. And, in the second place, 
to prepare the Apostles for the work 
of saving the world, by thus increasing 


their humility and disarming _ their 
confidence in their own strength. 
The practical application is very 


simple. Like most simple things, how- 
ever, the knack is hard to attain. Every 
time we come upon a lonely hour, we 
must realize it is a gift from God, A 
sharing in His Passion given to us for 
the same reasons as His own lonely 
hour. We are asked to endure this hard 
thing to increase our love for God, 
and to learn to lean on Him instead 
of on ourselves. We should seek 
heavenly assistance instead of human 
diversions. Beach resorts and mountain 
ranges fall far short of our own home 
if Christ be with us at home. The pause 
that refreshes, whether in the form of 
soft or hard drink, will have to be 
invoked again and again, unless Christ 
gives refreshment beyond all compre- 
hension. “Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again: but he that 
shall drink of the water that I will 
give him, shall not thirst forever. 

“But the water that I will give him 
shall become in him a fountain of 
water, springing up into life ever- 
lasting.” 
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THEY ASK 


| SUCH FUNNY 


QUESTIONS 


Convincing Protestant friends 


that reason, not emotion, converted 


me to Catholicism is a hard task 


by ANTHONY STANDEN 


HEY all seem to think there is 

something strange about me. Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, some 
of them think I am slightly touched. 
They know it happens, to this person, 
and then to that person, in an ap- 
parently unpredictable manner. They 
deplore it, but at the same time they 
have a great curiosity to know what it 
feels like, from the inside, when it 
happens. 

By “they” I mean Protestant friends, 
who now know me as one of those 
people to whom “it” happened. They 
used to think I was in no particular 
danger, but now I have “gone over to 
Rome.” They find this interesting, even 
a little frightening, and they like to 
ask me about it. 

Naturally, I do my best to reply to 
their questions. Sometimes I am confi- 
dent that 1 “know the answer” and 
can go along smoothly. If, at other 
times, I am asked a knotty point in 
theology, or church history, I may have 
to reply, “I don’t know.” But more 
often I find myself curiously baffled, 
because they seem to be asking the 
wrong questions. 

It seems to be taken for granted that 
my reasons for coming to the Church 
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must be something “emotional.” Yet, 
when I reply to the questions, I always 
find myself talking something that is 
not emotional at all, but thoroughly 
rational. I give actual reasons. And 
my questioners find this extremely 
surprising. 

“I suppose there is something about 
the ceremonies, the vestments, the 
Gregorian chant, the rites steeped in 
ancient tradition, that is deeply satisfy- 
ing to some types of mind.” I often 
hear this expressed, but I can only 
reply, “Possibly so, but I can assure 
you 7 don’t have this type of mind.” 
I could give thousands of reasons for 
being a Catholic, but the beauty of the 
rites would be one of the least. I will 
frankly admit that the Episcopalian 
service, with its gorgeous sixteenth cen- 
tury English, has a very strong emo- 
tional appeal, and that in many 
Protestant churches you may hear ex- 
cellent congregational hymn _ singing, 
whereas hymn _ singing in Catholic 
churches is—let us face it—usually very 
feeble. The wonderful antiquity of 
many Catholic rites impresses me pro- 
foundly, but not so as to leave me 
quivering with emotion at the sheer 
ancientness of it all. 


If it isn’t “emotion,” it’s “religious 
experience.” “Can you tell me about 
your religious experience?” The answer 
has to be “No. I never had any re- 
ligious experience; in fact, I don’t 
really know what you mean.” If “mystic 
experience” is meant, certainly I never 
had any, for I am no mystic. There 
seems to be an underlying idea that a 
person is led to join this or that or the 
other Christian sect—and the Catholic 
Church is thought of as just one among 
the sects—by a kind of private revela- 
tion, although this is precisely not the 
reason for becoming a Catholic. There 
is no reason why the Lord should reveal 
to me privately what He has already 
revealed publicly. 

And so I disappoint my Protestant 
friends by remaining as much as pos- 
sible within the realm of natural 
reason, whereas this is the last thing 
they expect. For the Catholic tradition 
is cléar and rational, and I like to em- 
phasize this. Certainly, reason alone 
cannot lead us to such doctrines as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, or the Re- 
demption. For these divinely revealed 
truths, which are accepted by most 
Protestants, faith is required. By nat- 
ural reason we can apprehend many 
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truths, but God has helped us by re- 
vealing truths that cannot be reached 
by reason alone. Then, what is the 
relation between Faith and Reason? 
It is precisely here that Catholicism of- 
fers the only clear answer. In the first 
place, there is only one kind of truth— 
True Truth (not a truth of reason and 
a truth of revelation, separately), and 
in the second place, the truths of reve- 
lation can never be contrary to reason. 
For if they were, it would be as if a man 
were to come to us and say, “I have a 
very wonderful religion, and I would 
like to tell you about it. According to 
my religion, I believe on faith that...” 
and here would follow whatever doc- 
trines he declared to be part of his 
religion. Now, if his doctrines were 
totally incompatible with one another, 
or with things that we know from 
plain, ordinary reason to be true, we 
couldn’t believe them. The truths that 
we believe on faith transcend the power 
of natural reason, but if they were 
contrary to reason, it would be im- 
possible to have that kind of faith. 
The tradition of Protestantism is less 
clear. It puts, as it were, the whole of 
modern science on one side as “scien 
tific truth,” the kind of truth that we 
learn about by experiment and the 
use of reason about the material, cre- 
ated world. On the other side is 
“religious truth,” which is concerned 
with beliefs about God and man’s re- 
lation to Him, and with “value judg- 
ments.” The two things are kept side 
by. side, and separate, to the extent 
that neither is invited to come in and 
look around in the other’s territory. 
It isn’t clear whether there is one kind 
of truth, or two kinds in watertight 
compartments. It isn’t even clear 
whether religious truth is true truth 
that is the same for everybody, for the 
ultimate basis for believing it is a sort 
of private revelation, depending on the 
intensity of the conviction produced— 
and it is possible for two people to 
have very intense convictions about 
two contrary things. In the Catholic 
tradition, we would say that if two 
people say things that are clearly in- 
compatible, then at least one of them 
must be wrong. The Protestant tradi- 
tion hesitates to say to anyone, “You 
are wrong.” It does this for charitable, 
humane reasons that should not be 
underestimated. It is never pleasant, 
and it can be unbearably harsh, to say 
to anyone, “You are wrong,” and there 
is always a danger of pride when we 
find ourselves saying, “I am_ right.” 
Protestants are apt to accuse us of both 
harshness and pride, and we must take 
the greatest care to avoid these sins. 
Protestant tradition leans over back- 
ward to avoid saying to anyone, “You 
are wrong.” In so doing it runs into 





danger of trying to believe that two 
people, who assert contradictory things, 
can both be right—which is contrary 
to reason. 


ND so I talk to friends about reason, 

reason, reason, until they com- 
plain that I am ramming it down their 
throats. Then they say, “Surely it can’t 
be all just cold, calculating reason; 
doesn’t emotion enter into it some- 
where?” This is one of the most trouble- 
some questions of all. To the first part 
of it I can answer, “Yes, certainly 
reason isn’t everything. Reason is a 
help, but it is no substitute whatever 
for the love of God.” But then I find 
myself thrown into the position of im- 
plying, “Then this must be emotional,” 
because I am usually talking to some- 
one who divides all mental activity into 
two kinds, “rational” and “emotional.” 
All I can say is “Yes and No,” a horribly 
unsatisfactory answer, but the best I 
can do until we have taken time out 
to clear up what we mean when we say 
“emotion,” which is one of the most 
confusing words in modern usage. 

An emotion is something that hap- 
pens to one. If you were walking along 
the street and you saw a lion, you 
would be overcome by the emotion of 
fear. Unpalatable food would fill you 
with the emotion of disgust, and the 
spectacle of delicious ice cream might 
possibly inspire you with greed. On 
the other hand, you may be able to 
exert enough will power to overcome 
these emotions. When you feel an emo- 
tion, you are being passive; if you be- 
stir yourself sufficiently to become 
active, you can either go along with 
the emotion, or you can choose to act 
against it. Thinking in terms of “emo- 
tion,” as so many people do, is to think 
of man as a passive creature, at the 
mercy of his feelings. 

I have long ago come to the conclu- 
sion that for clear thinking it is neces- 
sary to drop a great many of the words 
in common use nowadays and go to 
the words used by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
for they represent much clearer con- 
ceptions. St. Thomas does not use the 
word “emotion” much, although of 
course our English word was taken with 
hardly any change from a Latin word 
that was in his vocabulary. When he 
is talking about love, he doesn’t use it 
at all. He says that love is an act of 
the will, a statement that sounds very 
surprising to many moderns. 


E are influenced by this way of 

dividing our mental acts into 
reason and emotion, and of thinking 
of emotion as something that happens, 
and in which we are passive. But if 
love is an act of the will, consequent 
upon understanding, then it is entirely 








different from many things that are 
called emotion nowadays that involve 
no understanding at all. One person 


may say, “I love Shakespeare, and 
another, “I love ice cream,” but they 
mean different things by the word 


“love.” You couldn’t love Shakespeare 
unless his words conveyed some under- 
standing, but the love of ice cream is 
based only on the senses. Both kinds 
of love are confounded together as 
“emotion” and thought of as some- 
thing that just happens to us. If a 
young man catches one glance of an 
extremely pretty girl, he may be smitten 
with Cupid’s darts and fall “in love” 
with her. If, later, he gets to know her, 
and finds that in addition to being 
pretty she is also friendly, amusing, 
intelligent, kindhearted, and faithful, 
his love for her becomes an altogether 
different kind of thing. 

There is love and there is love. One 
kind is perhaps truly an emotion, a 
thing that happens to us, or, if you 
like, a thing you “fall into”; the other 
kind is much better, for it is based on 
understanding and is fundamentally an 
act of the will, as St. Thomas says. 

All this has to be cleared out of the 
way before I can answer the question! 
And even then I have to throw away 
my questioner’s question and ask my- 
self another one—not “Was your con- 
version based on emotion?” but “Was 
your conversion based on love?” Then 
I can answer at once, “Of course it 
was! On the love of God. And on the 
grace of God, for which I can never 
be sufficiently thankful to Him, over 
and above thanking Him for the very 
fact that I am alive, in good health, 
and enjoying ever so many blessings.” 


FTERWARD I ask myself, “Why do 

they ask such funny questions?” The 
conclusion I have come to is that these 
questions come from a divisive tradi- 
tion, a tradition that splits things up. 
It has “rational” and “emotional,” and 
it has “scientific truth” and “religious 
truth” or “religious feeling.” It has 
Sundays and weekdays, and it is never 
quite clear that what is true on Sun- 
day also holds Monday through Sat- 
urday. It has business and pleasure, 
work and play, mind and matter, poli- 
tics and religion, and many other ways 
of keeping things in watertight com- 
partments. On the other hand, where 
a really clear distinction is absolutely 
necessary, often it isn’t there! Man, to 
them, is a sort of animal, only cleverer. 
He has a soul, but hardly anyone is 
able to say clearly what “soul” means. 
God is not clearly seen to be the Cre- 
ator of everything and therefore en- 
tirely distinct from His own Creation, 
but is often thought of as “the infinite” 
or “the world-soul,” or some such vague 
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phrase. Above all, it is supposed that 
our brains are to be used for business 
or for scientific investigations, but are 
to be left behind, or else softened into 
something called “emotion,” whenever 
we go into church, particularly (it is 
believed) if it is a Catholic church. 


“ UITE the other way round,” I 

find myself saying, “I go to a 
Catholic church because I don’t have 
to soften my brains!” I could point to 
ever so many things to illustrate this. 
I have heard plenty of Protestant ser- 
mons, and many were beautifully de- 
livered, but my usual experience was 
that at the end of it I didn’t know 
what the minister had een saying. 
Catholic sermons I have heard have 
usually, been very definite. Sometimes 
they expound doctrine, actually telling 
the people something. I recall one ex- 
cellent sermon delivered recently in my 
local church on Long Island on sancti- 
iying grace and actual grace. It made 
the whole matter very clear. I could 
point to Bishop Sheen’s well-known 
insistence that his converts should know 
the proofs of God’s existence. It is 
not enough to say “But I believe in 
God”—you have to know the reasons, 
for Bishop Sheen. I could point to 
the foundation of the Dominicans, the 
Order of Preachers, who were to study 
not rhetoric, but learning, because for 
a preacher the first and foremost neces- 
sity is that he should know something. 
I could point to the great Dominican, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, whose work is 
remarkable, on purely philosophical 
grounds, for its intense insistence on 
common sense. Or I could point to 
the rather long instruction I had to go 
through, because before you can be 
baptized a Catholic, you have to know 
what the Catholic Faith is. 

And I might throw in, for good 
measure, an incident that happened 
during my instruction. We were going 
steadily through the Baltimore cate- 
chism, not missing anything. We had 
come, in the Creed, to “And I believe 
in one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church.” It was a hot evening, and 
maybe my instructor was tired and 
wanted to skip something, for he sug- 
gested going right on to the next point. 
“But Father,” I said, “this is so im- 
portant! Every word is so full of mean- 
ing. Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, 
and above all, One.” The Church is 
one itself, and it is a unifying tradi- 
tion—a tradition that keeps things to- 
gether rather than put them in 
compartments. The one-ness of the 
Church is the work of God. But God 
works through human means, and one 
of the means of maintaining the one- 
ness of the Church, and its unifying 
tradition, is our divine gift of Reason. 
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ig Chicago, Illinois, a quavering 
feminine voice inquired over the 
telephone if the tourist bureau of a 
large oil company provided a service 
for absolutely any emergency. 

“Yes,” replied the unsuspecfing 
clerk. 

“Well, I'm parked right around 
the corner from your office,” the 
woman said, “and there’s a mouse in 
the driver’s seat. And I won’t leave 
for New York until he goes away!” 

Although this is not a_ typical 
question, routers in tourist services 
frequently are confronted with such 
out-of-the-ordinary requests. This is 
in addition to thousands of demands 
for regular travel information which 
pour in to them through the mails. 
And they distribute more than 100 
million road maps to Americans on 
the go. 

The questions asked by patrons 

cover a surprising range. The aunt 
of a child with rheumatic fever, tak- 
ing her to the Southwest on a physi- 
cian’s advice, asked about the climate 
and the relative merits of the public 
schools in that area. 
_ A lad from a small town in North 
Carolina came in, hoping for as- 
sistance in finding a girl he had 
known back home. 

A clothing salesman wanted a 
route including every town of 
10,000 population from Pennsylvania 
to Florida; a trailerite asked for a 
route touching every one of the 
forty-eight states; a father who was 
going to assist his daughter in select- 
ing a future Alma Mater asked for 
a trip through the college towns of 
four surrounding states; a teacher of 
history who was after the realistic 
touch wanted a motor itinerary fol- 
lowing as closely as possible the 
course of the Old Tremont overland 
wagon trail. 

Training, experience, and _ con- 
stamt reference .to current road data 
enable the touring-service staffs of 


A MOUNTAIN 
OF 
FREE MAPS 


by 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


the big oil companies to mark most 
of the requested routes with an ease 
and speed that often amuse cus- 
tomers, especially since routers do it 
with the map upside down, facing 
the customer. 

While people always seem to go 
South in the winter and North in 
the summer, about 15 per cent of all 
inquiries concern travel to the West. 
Any unusual regional attraction 
causes a sudden increase in in- 
quiries—fiestas, fairs, the Mardi Gras, 
the Kentucky Derby, the races at 
Indianapolis, dress parades at West 
Point. 

Agents of oil companies travel 
more than 50,000 miles every year 
on research trips which provide de- 
tails on road conditions, overnight 
accommodations, and sights to see. 
An average of 15,000 yearly changes 
in road conditions are incorporated 
into these maps, which: are distributed 
free to millions of American tourists. 

No maps prepared in advance, 
however, can anticipate all the per- 
sonal problems involved in taking a 
trip by car. The travel counselor, 
for example, is occasionally an un- 
willing bystander to a family spat, 
and must steer a wary course to avoid 
entanglement when Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones disagree on the way they are 
going’ to drive home. 

Although most of the patrons are 
men, routers firmly believe that the 
women wear the pants when travel 
plans are decided. If a couple calls, 
the feminine half usually has the 
final word. 

But the most amazing request to 
hit any touring service arrived by 
U.S. mail recently. It was a letter 
from a couple of potential honey- 
mooners. 

“We want details on a.2500-mile 
trip to almost anywhere,” they 
wrote. “Destination is no object, just 
as long’ as you make sure we never 
get there!” 













BILLBOARD APOSTLE 





@ On one of the main roads entering Greensburg, Pennsylvania, is the billboard 
pictured above. With lettering five feet high, on a sign forty feet by eight 
feet, a driver cannot miss this work of Mr. Wilfred S. McKeon, who is a 
strong advocate of dynamic advertising of the Catholic Faith. He started his 
“billboard apostolicity” in 1948 by erecting two signs. One, the same size as 
the one pictured above, read: “Have you ever investigated Catholicism?” A 
smaller sign next to this one contained the biblical reference: “Matthew 16:18.” 
His other work in advertising Catholicism has included newspaper ads and 
radio and newspaper publicity. 

President and general manager of Sulphur Products Company in Greensburg, 
Mr. McKeon also conducts a one-man campaign to “Keep Christ in Christmas.” 
He carries this out through newspaper advertising. In addition to his many 
religious activities, he is active in civic circles. Among other things, he served . 
for twelve years as Charter Secretary of the Westmoreland County Chapter of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, which he helped organize. 
Educated in grade school by the Sisters of Charity, Mr. McKeon attended 
es : Georgetown Prep and Georgetown University. 
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SOCIAL WORKERS 


e A big-city newspaperman, Eddie Doherty, and his 
wife, the Baroness Catherine de Hueck Doherty, 
(pictured above at their home) have found more 
excitement than they ever thought possible living 
in the back bush of Canada and promoting social 
justice. A former newspaper reporter, staff writer for 
Liberty magazine, Hollywood movie writer, and 
author of crime stories, Eddie Doherty is known 
today only as a “Catholic writer.” 

While still writing about the doings of the wide 
and wicked world, Doherty wrote Splendor of Sor- 
row and Martin. Because of these two books, and his 
autobiography, he was elected to the Gallery of Liv- 
ing Catholic Authors, and he decided then never to 
write anything but Catholic books. 

His wife, the Baroness, was born and raised in 
Russia. Imprisoned at the beginning of the Com- 
munist regime in Russia, she escaped to England, 


but not before her father, brother, and some twenty 
of her relatives were killed. From there she went 
to Toronto, working as a lecturer and as the foreign 
representative for the Leigh-Emmerich lecture 
bureau. When she returned to New York she was 
wealthy but unsatisfied. Returning to Canada, she 
disposed of all her goods and set out to help the poor. 

A vigorous fighter of Communism and believer in 
equality for all, she founded the first Friendship 
House in 1931 to combat Communism and to teach 
the social principles of the Catholic religion. Today 
there are Friendship Houses in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., Portland, Oregon, and Canada, 
carrying out this noble work, particularly among 
the Negroes. From their home, Madonna House, in 
Combermere, Ont., Canada, the Dohertys publish a 
Catholic monthly paper, Restoration, in addition to 
writing books and directing the Friendship Houses. 
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- Baby-Sitters 


School 


A unique course instituted at 


the Laboure Nursing Center in Boston 


prepares young girls for the 


pew many parents have sat in a 
movie theater, a night club, or 
nded church services and felt that 
catch of worry or doubt as they 
sht of their children at home en- 
d to the care of some youthful 
sitterr 
Since baby-sitting is one of the lead- 
part-time occupations in this coun- 
is essential that some norm be 
ned whereby parents can determine 
1e qualifications and proficiency of the 
ter in their employ. 
[In order to combat the naive assump- 
that “anyone can do it,” a unique 
for baby-sitters has been insti- 
by the Daughters of Charity of 
Vincent de Paul at the Laboure 
sing Center in Boston. The Center, 
ffed by seven Sisters and sponsored 
His Excellency Richard J. Cushing, 
\rchbishop of Boston, provides three 
(a) home nursing to give aid 
sick regardless of race, creed, or 
(b) nursery school for children; 
cial service. 
Chis baby-sitters’ course, one of the 
its kind in the United States, 
sists of a series of ten lectures (one a 
eek) on the fundamentals of child care 
d child psychology, conducted by in- 
viduals who have been established in 
fields of nursing, nursery education, 
| social work for many years. 
Che baby-sitter is mother, nursemaid, 
»k, playground supervisor, and psy- 
hiatrist all rolled into one. “The 


responsible position of baby-sitter 
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Sister Rosemarie, Director of the Laboure Center 


trained sitter can make a real contribu- 
tion to the development of the child,” 
commented Sister Rosemarie, director 
of the Center. “In our course we at- 
tempt to point out those things which 
a sitter must watch for in the child’s 
mental, emotional, religious, and social 
development.” 

The first requisite of a good sitter is 
that she like children. “Girls either 
like babies or they don’t,” Sister Rose- 
marie believes. “If they do not, even 
with the best of training it is almost 
impossible to produce a really good 
sitter.” 

It takes a discerning individual to 
understand a child, Sister points out. 
A child might like to keep his crayons 
unbroken, his books undamaged, but 
he doesn’t work at it. He'll not spend 
sleepless nights over the fact that he 
tracked mud on mother’s living-room 
rug. And more often than not, he will 
eat without washing his hands. Being 
late doesn’t ruffle his poise, nor ac- 
celerate his leisurely gait. That’s the 
way children are. Realizing and accept- 
ing this is the nucleus of understanding 
children. 

When lecturing to her classes, Sister 
Anna Marie, assistant director of the 
Laboure Center Nursery School, brings 
to their attention that, “early in life 


every child learns that his emotional 
actions influence other people. When 
he laughs, an adult will act in one way; 
when he cries an average adult will 
react in another way, and so on. 
Naturally the child will try these 
methods on you.” 

“In all contacts with children,” Sister 
continues, “you reveal yourself as sym- 
pathetic and interested, or apathetic and 
bored. Their response is governed by 
your attitude. 

“Bad temper and reluctance to obey 
are often the child’s attempt to control 
a situation he resents. Don’t take it 
personally. Try to get him interested 
in a game. Don’t be bossy. As baby- 
sitters you must supply and create, not 
force and make.” 

Sister Anna Marie offers her own 
rule for coping with an unruly child. 

1) Tantrums If the youngster 

screams and kicks with temper, 
ignore him; getting excited will 
only encourage him to continue. 

2) Talking Back Sometimes a 

child will talk back when he wants 
to tease. If the child talks back 
when he is angry, use a calm voice 
and say: “Please don’t do that,” 
and change the subject. 

3) Selfishness Crying, fighting, 

and quarreling are often caused by 
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selfishness. Be fair in settling argu- 

ments. Do not always take the 

youngest child’s part or make boys 
give in to girls. 

4) Disobedience . . . Don’t threaten 
or scare. Show by your manner 
and voice that you are pleased 
when the child obeys. 

Two special lectures are conducted 
by Sister Veronica, another member of 
the Laboure staff, on the practical 
points in the mental, social, and re- 
ligious development and care of children 
one to five years of age. The prospec- 
tive sitters learn that there are defined 
methods for handling children in age 
groups one to three, and three to five. 

A child of one is still responsive to 
rhythmic: motions and sounds. Now, 
able to walk and move about, he wants 
to create the sounds. 

A two or three-year-old child likes 
repeated activities. He enjoys building- 
up and pushing-over, filling and empty- 
ing, crawling under furniture and com- 
ing out. He likes to pretend, but he must 
be the one around whom the pretense 
revolves. 

Sister Veronica cautions the sitter on 
the proper bedtime approach. “Three- 
year-olds have no idea of time as it is 
told by the clock. So it means nothing 
to them when you say ‘In five minutes 
it will be time for you to go to bed.’ 
But it is perfectly easy for them to 
follow if you say: ‘Want to put the 
panda to bed before you go?’ And when 
the panda is tucked in, your friend will 
have already been prepared in his mind 
and you will at least be doing no more 





than he expects when you say, ‘All right, 
now it’s time for you.’” 

We are not born with habits. They 
begin at birth and are learned by ex- 
perience, training, and education. Good 
habits are necessary for health, happi- 
ness, and success. Childhood is the best 
time to form good habits and correct 
bad ones. 

“At the age of three,” Sister relates, 
“the child passes from infancy into early 
childhood. Developmental progress 
is very rapid between the ages of three 
and five. A child in this category is in 
a very plastic and receptive stage of 
growth and should receive intelligent 
and enlightened care in order that he 
may develop to his fullest capacity.” 

One of the more consequential of 
the Laboure prelections treats of the 
religious development of the-child. It 
has been proven that a youngster 
is capable of religious sentiments at a 
very early age. There are five religious 
concepts understandable to the pre- 
school child: God’s omnipotence; God's 
goodness; the Blessed Virgin; the guar- 
dian angels; and the Church as the 
House of God. 

Instruction in the religious develop- 
ment of a child prepares the sitter for 
any questions of a religious nature that 
her charge might ask her. The signifi- 
cance of a correct answer needs no 
emphasis. Great care should be taken 
to foster in the child a personal, lov- 
ing relationship with God. 

To assist the baby-sitter in her task, 
a list of suggestions for parents who 
employ sitters has been drawn up. The 





, Sister Anna Marie, ussistant director of the Center, demonstrates 
care of simple injuries to a group attending baby-sitters’ school 
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following items should be made known 
to the sitter: (a) family name; (b) 
child’s name; (c) sex and age; (d) 
sleeping habits of child; (e) things the 
child likes to do; (f) facilities of the 
home; (g) near relatives or neighbors 
who can be called in case of need; (h) 
name of family doctor and telephone 
number; (i) where parents can be 
reached. 

At this point it must be obvious to 
the layman that the Laboure course is 
no halfhearted attempt to keep teen- 
agers occupied after school. 

It is a serious enterprise undertaken 
by Sister Rosemarie and two other 
members of the Nursery School staff, 
Sister Anna Marie and Sister Veronica, 
whose combined experience in social 
work totals more than forty years. 


O add realism and efficacy to the 

lectures, motion pictures are shown 
corresponding to the subject treated. 
When the girls have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the course, they are awarded 
graduation certificates. 

After each has given a demonstration 
of the principles embodied in the 
course, they recite the “Baby Sitters’ 
Pledge” which sums up the basic re- 
sponsibilities of their work. 

“I have one of the most responsible 
jobs in the world. I am in charge of a 
priceless possession. From the moment 
that I start my duties until the parents 
return, 

I will keep awake, alert, watchful. 

I will be prepared to meet any 
emergency of accident or illness. 

I will know how and where to call 
the doctor, the police, the fire depart- 
ment, the place where the parents, near 
friends, or neighbors may be reached. 

I will know how to properly care for 
simple burns, cuts, and bruises. 

When entering a strange home, I 
will take careful note of my surround- 
ings, and will observe, and if possible, 
correct any condition that may cause 
an accident during my presence. 

I will not permit my charges to play 
around stoves, electrical appliances, or 
upon stairways. 

I will not permit them to play with 
matches, knives, or other sharp objects, 
or with unsafe toys. 

I will feed my charges only what 
mother specifies. 

I will lock all outside doors after 
parents leave, and will not open them 
to strangers. 

I will faithfully follow other instruc- 
tions. 

I will not entertain friends without 
the permission of my employer. 

I am fully aware that a child’s life is 
in my hands. 

I will do all in my power to protect 
that life.” 








Cami 70 ya 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


Out of the Mailbag 


MAIL IS AN interesting thing. Like a grab bag, you never 
know what you are going to get. I wrote in this column 
that it might be a good idea to let women, known to be 
good shoppers, do the buying for the armed forces; they 
know bargains and they would not, for instance, buy for 
two dollars each screws which could be bought elsewhere 
for two cents. I got several annoyed letters from Navy 
men, with reproaches for my lack of understanding and 
fuller explanations which I was unable to understand. 
[ also said I saw no reason for changing the color of uni- 
forms just because a change of color would be nice, and a 
naval commander writes, “The uniform is a symbol which 
gives members of an institution a sense of the group’s 
reality.” I agree, but I still say, why change the color? 

Two letters from missionaries. One from the priest at 
routes Aides in far-off Manitoba, of whom I wrote here 
at Christmas time, who tells me that readers of this column 
sent three hundred dollars in contributions to help him 
build a little chapel for his half-breed flock. He thanks 
me, but the thanks belong to my generous readers. Another 
letter from a missionary in India who, while ill in a hospital 
and feeling low about the results of his years of work, 
found in this column a paragraph of what we owe our 
distant priests who work with no thought of anything save 
souls and their rescue. He wrote that such words gave a 
missionary strength to carry on. And it made me think 
that it might be a good idea to establish a sort of pen-pal 
relationship with such lonely, far away men. 

Just yesterday came a curious letter, no signature, but 
the writer evidently a woman: “What do you think of 
Communism, anyway? You don’t write about it at all. 
Are you afraid to say anything, and do you think it will 
win the world?” 

Well, a lot of people have talked about it and offered 
fine solutions and it is not yet solved, so I may as well add 
my two cents’ worth. 

I think Communism—at least the Russian-Marxian 
variety—may well win for a time but not, of course, forever. 
\nd I think the basic fault for its being is that most of us 
are selfish in one way or another and so have contributed 
to the present sad state, by commission or omission. Com- 
munism wins most easily where poverty is rife. Today in 
Italy people are Communists because they hope it will give 
them homes and food, yet great estates are still many in 
Italy and rich owners are fighting bitterly against yielding 
any of their unused acres. In South America, we have 
great wealth for the few and bitter poverty for the poor. 
In Russia, before Communism came, we had cruelty of rule 
and a hungry, unlettered peasantry. 


The Fatima Pilgrimages 


AMONG CATHOLICS today, there is a deep interest in the 
apparitions at Fatima. There are pilgrimages to that shrine, 
a considerable number from this country. There are no 
doubt small and humble ones from other lands, but the 
ones I hear and read about from this country are made 
by means of great ocean liners where the cost is so high 
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that most people could never make the trip. I know that 
these are devout and good people who sincerely want the 
promises asked at Fatima to be carried out. 

But I should like to suggest a new kind of ocean pil- 
grimage to Fatima, one with very plain food, with days of 
meditation and prayer and talks by competent people— 
a sort of retreat voyage across the whole distance and end- 
ing at the shrine. For I keep thinking of Catherine de- 
Hueck’s accounts of the pilgrimages of her youth in Russia. 
I think of the shrine in Ireland, where pilgrims climb a hill 
barefooted. I think of Mary Magdalene and the shrine at 
Baume, where she went alone up the rough height, carrying 
with her only dried bread and water and a stone picked 
up on Calvary, and still red with Our Lord’s blood. 


A Message For Our Times 


THEN, TOO, the visions at Fatima were very different from 
other apparitions of Our Lady. At Lourdes she asked for 
prayers, as is her wont, and through a child she brought 
about a spring that cures souls as well as bodies. In Mexico, 
she wanted a church built where she had appeared. At 
Knock in Ireland, during the Black Year of famine in the 
late seventies, she came to a despairing people. This time 
she said no word at all. She only looked at the people who 
came to gaze at the vision beside the little church. But 
there was amelioration of conditions after that year and 
things were never again quite so bad. 

She came very differently to Fatima. Here she spoke very 
seriously, almost sharply. It was as if she seemed out of 
patience, as a mother would be with children who have not 
listened as they should to her earlier behests. This time she 
called them to repent, to work for the conversion of Rus- 
sia, her beloved land where now Stalin’s picture replaces 
her icon. She has been answered by great pilgrimages. But 
are these mannered pilgrimages all she wants? It is good 
to pray, good to bring love and prayers to such a shrine, 
to show heedless or hostile people that there are those who 
come together there to give homage to the Mother of God. 
But is it enough for her now? Perhaps that prayer should 
include’ active works too, and that means many things: 
giving of money and time to break the Communist decep- 
tion, helping put good men in office, admitting that Com- 
munism has won what it has because too many nations 
have been selfish—and nations are only large groups of 
individuals. It always, always, especially if you are a 
Christian, comes back to individual guilt. And Our Lady’s 
word at Fatima was repent. Surely she means all of us. 

Her message is a call to active, unselfish prayer, riot 
prayer for ourselves. In a way she is asking wide hospitality 
for those who have none. 

As final answer to my perhaps ironical correspondent: 
I am sure you will not stop Communism by shouting it 
down or by laughing at it or by fighting its terror with 
another brand of terror. Perhaps all we need to end Com- 
munism is to be generous, as Our Lord was generous, truly 
generous, and to heed the call of “Repent” which His 
Mother spoke so warningly at Fatima. Perhaps larger 
churches are not so necessary today as the larger heart. 
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Public Service—Through the Air 


Eve Arden is not really a_ school 
teacher, although listeners who write in 
sometimes think she is. But as the fic- 
tional schoolma’am on CBS_ Radio’s 
Our Miss Brooks, she has_ probably 
done more to educate children and 
adults alike to the fact that teachers 
are just “plain folks” than any other 
person in the nation. Many letters to 
Miss Arden and to CBS Radio sta- 
tions around the country tell of lis- 
teners’ approval of her warm human- 
ization of a school teacher. 

One recent letter is typical: “. . . my 
children never miss listening to Our 
Miss Brooks, because it tells them that 
teachers have their hands full with other 
people’s children all week long, but also 
have private, and often complicated 
lives of their own.” 

Not long ago, a teacher sent a letter 
to Miss Arden, asking her to start a 
campaign to show the public that 
“teachers are just men and women earn- 
ing a living.” 

“I’ve always admired teachers for their 
patience and purpose in choosing their 
profession,” Eve Arden says. “The bet- 
ter the teacher, the better the future of 
America.” 


The De Soto—Plymouth Dealers ot 
America received the Alfred P. Sloan 
Highway Safety Award for “the most 
effective safety job by a commercial tele- 
vision network sponsor” with their 
NBC-TV Groucho Marx—You Bet Your 
Life comedy-quiz program. 

The judges pointed out that the care- 
fully planned series of “safety mentions” 
included National Safety Council slo- 
gans on 49 out of 52 television broad- 
casts of the program over 62 NBC-TV 
stations. It was felt that the short, 
pungent safety reminders had done 
much to create safety awareness among 
listeners. 


Your Radio, Summer and Music 


A new concept of summer network 
programming is being offered by CBS 
Radio’s On a Sunday Afternoon for two 
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and a half hours, Each Sunday, there’s 
a series of five light musical programs 
broadcast from many parts of the coun- 
try, integrated with news flashes, 
weather and traffic reports, baseball 
scores, and safety messages, from 2:30 
to 5:00 p.m., E.D.T. 

The nation’s favorite bands and vo- 
calists are offered by CBS for the tre- 
mendous “mobile” audience of summer 
drivers and vacationists at the beaches, 
in parks or home gardens. 

Eddie Gallaher, popular Washington, 
D. C., radio commentator and colum- 
nist, serves as host to all five programs. 
He is at the helm during the two and a 
half hours, to introduce “live” programs 
originating in Chicago, New York, At- 
lantic City, and other cities, to discuss 
and play top record hits, announce the 
latest baseball scores, and switch listen- 
ers to the CBS Radio News Room for 
last-minute news reports. 

On a Sunday Afternoon is presented 
in association with the National Safety 
Council, with leading CBS Radio stars 
giving safety messages stressing a “Safe 
Sunday Afternoon” through careful 
driving, swimming safety, and forest-fire 





[rene Dunne, mistress of cere- 
monies on Schlitz Playhouse 


prevention. Every half-hour, local sta- 
tions all over the country cut in to 
broadcast news of their own traffic and 
weather conditions. 


The summer format of The Railroad 
Hour offers original plays with music, 
starring Gordon MacRae and Dorothy 
Warenskjold. (NBC, Monday, 8:00 p.m., 
E.D.T.) 

The series includes sixteen original 
stories written by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee. Four of these will be 
repeat presentations from last summer 
—‘Scheherezade,” “Springtime in Paris,” 
“Annie Laurie,” and “Pirates of Picca- 
dilly.” The plays are based on original 
ideas by the writing team and on legend 
and literature. The musical numbers to 
illustrate the story are selected by the 
two writers and by musical director Car- 
men Dragon. One of the highlights will 
be an original work with new music by 
Carmen Dragon. 


Mutual’s Chicago Theater of the Air 
features once again its series of summer- 
time concerts. (MBS, Saturday, 10:00 
p.M., E.D.T.) 

The air auditions for these summer 
concerts provide an opportunity for 
young singers to have their talents heard 
by coast-to-coast listeners. Producer Mar- 
ion Claire is the narrator for these sum- 
mer programs, which are written and 
directed by Jack La Frandre. Henry 
Weber directs the orchestra and chorus. 


And on TV—Suammer Drama 


Irene Dunne is mistress of ceremonies 
and narrator of the summer Schlitz Play- 
house of Stars series on the CBS Tele- 
vision Network. (CBS-TV, Friday, 9:00 
p.M., E.D.T.) Miss Dunne introduces 
the Hollywood-produced, half-hour tele- 
vision plays, embracing drama, comedy, 
and romance. In each program, an out- 
standing motion picture personality is 
starred. 

The new Schlitz Playhouse of Stars in- 
cludes in its roster of players Teresa 
Wright, Dan Duryea, Leif Ericson, Jane 
Wyatt, Richard Haydn, Boris Karloff, 
and Barbara Britten. 

Miss Dunne’s weekly introduction of 
the presentation marks an innovation in 
dramatic programming. As mistress of 
ceremonies, she introduces each pro- 
gram and its headliner, and then stars 
in a brief prologue which sets the mood 
for the drama to follow. Making her 
television debut ‘in this series, she will 
play everything from tragedy to whimsy 
in her introductory skits. You may find 
her on your TV screen as a door-to-door 
saleswoman, an immigrant applying for 
citizenship, a nightclub table-hopping 
columnist, a newspaperwoman, or a so- 
ciety matron touring Singapore. 
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A Question of Focus 


HOUGH wise men are always 
telling us that human _ happiness 
does not consist in getting what we 
want in life, they seldom go on to tell 
us that it does rather consist in want- 
ing what we have got. It is tiresome 
being told where not to look, if we 
are not given something else to look 
at instead. The eye, from staring 
vacantly at nothing, begins to focus on 
what it wants in some mirage world 
on the horizon, when it should be 
trained on what is immediately to hand. 
This is not to say that it is idle to 
hope for the good things which are 
beyond us at the moment—or we 
should have to rule out sanctity and 
every sort of human ambition, however 
idealistic, which would be absurd—but 
it is to say that actuality has more hap- 
piness content than any of our techni- 
color dreams. 

Dreams are all right, provided they 
are ideals and not escapes. The same 
goes for desires. Perhaps the secret 
lies in stretching one lot of desires to 
include eternal life and all that leads 
thereto, while at the same time limiting. 
the other lot to what has been provided 
by Providence. 

Gautama Buddha saw that in the 
control of desire lay the source of 
happiness. So did the Greek philoso- 
phers. So did the Christian saints. But 
where the Indian sought to eliminate 
desires, and where the Greek sought to 
balance them, the Christian aims at 
directing them. 

In practice, neither the Buddhist 
mystic nor the Greek philosopher can 
ever be very successful: the one must 
always find his desires reasserting them- 
selves and spoiling the pattern of his 
cultivated and sterile calm; the other 
must always be tied to an arbitrary 
standard of measurement and so will 
never be quite sure that his balance of 
desires, always changing in any case, 
is the right one. 

It is only the Christian who can know 
what to want and where to find it. It 
is a pity so many Christians don’t. 


Spiritual Thoughts 
for the Month 


by DOM HUBERT 
VAN ZELLER, 0.S.B. 


Despair—The Only Defeat 


HERE are times when we seem 

to see the evil in the world tri- 
umphing so manifestly over the good 
that we begin to despair about the 
whole thing. We wonder why God 
does not prevent any further decline 
by bringing the world to an end 
straightaway. 

Sin seems to assert itself everywhere 
we look. We feel smothered, powerless, 
filled with dismay and panic at the 
thought of having to make a stand 
against the incoming waves of evil. 

Why should we be oppressed by this 
preoccupation, when we know all the 
time that in theory we are meant to 
give more attention to training the good 
than disturbing ourselves about the 
bad? Added to all this there is the 
pressing danger that we shall give up 
the struggle against evil in our own 
lives—let alone in the world outside 
us—and that consequently whatever are 
the powers given us to counter the 
forces of the devil will be wasted. 

Such lines of thought lead us no- 
where: they are dispiriting, they cramp 
our endeavor, they dry us up utterly. 
What we need when in such a condition 
is a day or two with the Epistle to the 
Romans. In the fifth chapter, St. Paul 
says that “the grace which came to us 
was out of all proportion to the fault,” 
and if this means that the consequences 
of original sin as well as original sin it- 
self are subjett to the mastery of Christ’s 
merits—which the text certainly does 
mean—then what have we to worry 
about? 

The Epistle to the Romans is full of 
the triumph of light over darkness; it is 
we, with our shallow minds and the thin 
trickle of our trust, who imagine that 
somehow God had not quite reckoned 
on things -going as wrong in the world 
as they have. 

“Who can be our adversary,” cries St. 
Paul in the eighth chapter, “if God is 
on our side?” Nothing can stand against 
the ultimate victory; the defeats which 
take place before then can be reversed. 
There is only one real defeat—despair. 
















School tor Convention-Coverers 


Northwestern University, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Broadcasting 
Company, will offer a lecture course this 
summer designed to fit experienced 
newsmen for the specialized require- 
ments of radio and television coverage 
for the 1952 political conventions. 

A clinic at the graduate level, featur- 
ing lectures by authorities in the field 
of political reporting, will be established 
for the benefit of ten students selected 
by the school and the network from 
among the nation’s newsmen. In addi- 
tion to receiving the seminar training, 
each student will be employed as a 
fully accredited convention correspond- 
ent of NBC and will serve on the net- 
work’s news-gathering staff. They will 
cover state or area delegations. 

Class work for the clinic begins on 
June 30 and will occupy the week pre- 
ceding the Republican Convention, the 
interim week between the two conven- 


. tions, and the week after the Democratic 


Convention. 

Successful applicants for the ten cov- 
eted places on the “school’s” roster 
come from the faculties of college and 
university schools of journalism across 
the country. Their teachers will be ex- 
perienced newspapermen and NBC ra- 
dio and TV news specialists. 


A Social Note and Other Items 


Kukla, Fran and Ollie and other mem- 
bers of the Kuklapolitan troupe are busy 
entertaining a new visitor these days— 
Mrs. Olivia Dragon, who came to Chi- 
cago from Dragon Retreat, Vermont, to 
be with her son, Ollie, for a while. Al- 
though she has often been mentioned on 
the air, this is Mrs. Dragon’s first ap- 
pearance before the Kuklapolitan cam- 
eras. Her hair has been shortened for 
the occasion—to just seventy-five yards, 
and she has a sharp New England ac- 
cent and two fine teeth. Mrs. Dragon is 
expected to remain in Chicago for a 
while before returning to Vermont. 


The original television recording of 
President Truman’s historic tour of the 
White House has been formally pre- 
sented by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to Luther Harris Evans, Librar- 
ian of Congress, for safekeeping in the 
archives of the Library of Congress, 
where other presidential memorabilia 
are stored. 


CBS claims, via the Nielsen audience 
listening report, that 11,055,000 fam- 
ilies invited Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 
into their homes each week to find out 
why I Love Lucy. This is the highest 
rating ever achieved by any regularly 
scheduled television show. 
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PARENT? 


by ROBERT P. 
ODENWALD, M.D. 


ATELY, there seems to have been a 
tremendous increase in delinquency, 

criminology, and bribery. Yet all of to- 
day’s offenders were the little children 
of not so long ago. They are the prod- 
uct of improper training and education. 

Child training has two objectives— 
development of the child’s potential 
abilities and personality and develop- 
ment of an awareness of his own place 
in the community and his responsibil- 
ities as a member of that community. 
Life is no simple thing, being composed 
as it is of many elements and influenced 
by many factors. According as his train- 
ing is good or bad, according as it pre- 
pares him to meet the problems of life, 
the child approaches or fails to attain 
an ideal Christian adulthood, 

Most of the errors in child training 
lie within two categories—those arising 
from faulty parent-child relationship 
and those coming from unhappy father- 
mother relationships. The autocratic 
parent, the laissez-faire or disinterested 
parent, the inconsistent parent, the over- 
protective parent—all fail to establish 
the feeling of being loved so necessary in 
developing the sense of security required 
in making a happy child. 

The easy-going or disinterested par- 
ents permit the youngster to do as he 
pleases, when and where he pleases, be- 
lieving or hoping that a proper self- 
development will result. These parents 
sometimes are so anxious to avoid 
arousing an antagonism on the part of 
the child that they anticipate every 
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wish and satisfy every whim. This over- 
solicitude results in a child who consid- 
ers his own welfare of paramount im- 
portance, and the parents become slaves 
to the child. 

The inconsistent parents, swayed by 
emotions, alternately pet and punish 
the child, condemning acts one day 
which they approved or applauded per- 
haps the day before. These children lose 
confidence, are puzzled and uncertain 
in actions. They lose their ‘way. 

The overprotective parents shield the 
child from every danger, solve every 
possible problem. The child is pro- 
vided with a constant crutch, so that he 
never stands alone. He develops no ini- 
tiative; he never loses his dependence 
upon his parents or upon someone else 
close to him. He always leans upon 
another’s judgment. 

The repressed parents, because of 


because of errors that lie within two categories 


The father has an important role in parent-child relationship 


Many parents fail in child training mainly 
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their own frustrations and maladjust- 
ment, fail to give the child the assur- 
ance and close contact of love which he 
so requires. Feeling unloved, the child 
grows up unloving and “hard,” or ex- 
tends his affection to some unworthy 
object. He may become the willing fol- 
lower of the leader of a vicious gang or 
may himself organize a gang who may 
admire and follow him. 

We cannot enter here into a discus- 
sion of the merits of nursing, but pedia- 
tricians have come to realize the value to 
the infant of being cuddled during feed- 
ing, whether he is given the breast or 
bottle. A young girl entered a neigh- 
bor’s home when she heard that the 
woman and her baby were ill. The 
mother lay in a bed, recovering but too 
weak to stand. Her baby laid in a crib 
near-by. He had been miserably wailing 
for hours, refusing his food and acting 
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very ill. The girl took him in her arms 
und, gently swaying in the chair, mur- 
mured endearing, soothing words and 
gently patted him. As he quieted she 
gave him his bottle and when he fell 
asleep laid him in his bed. Tears came 
to the mother’s eyes. “All he needed,” 
she said, “was a little loving.” 
Chen there is the autocratic parent. 
His theory is that of the earlier cen- 
turies, that man is born into evil and 
ynly strict discipline can crush out the 
evil in the child. Neighbors and friends 
nay give lavish praise to the 
parent of a docile child who 
gives robot-like, unquestion- 
ing obedience to every com- 
mand, but they do not realize 
that back of this slavish 
docility may lie a rebellious 
hostility toward the parent 
nd toward the whole world, 
hostility that may develop 
into an offensive aggression. 
\ll initiative may be crushed 
in the child, but resentment 
may express itself at a later 
ime in shocking antisocial 
rhis brings up the old ques- 
tion of how much authority 
shall be exercised in rearing 
child. He must recognize 
authority—moral, social, and 
legal—if he is to grow in ap- 
preciation of the rights of 
others, if he is to acquire the 
power of self-government, if 
he is to become a good citi- 
zen. Parents are the first court 
of authority to the child. 
Chrough his obedience he is 
prepared to take his useful 
place in society, or in his dis- 
obedience or in lack of au- 
thoritive direction, he be- 
omes set in patterns of defi- 
and expresses his 
hostility in antisocial acts. 
Defiant of authority and so- 
cial laws, the delinquent may 
finally reach the juvenile court, to be 


judged and sentenced to corrective 
measures. 
' 


in addition to the question of author- 
ity comes the question of discipline re- 


quired to maintain that authority. The 
purpose of legal discipline, supposedly, 
is to prevent further crimes by hurtful 
punishment of the criminal; the usual 
result is that crime is prevented only 
while the criminal is confined. 


Discipline should be used by those 
who, by virtue of their maturity and 


experience, are invested with authority; 
once proper authority has been set up 
and recognized by the child, he must be 


taught to respect it. Discipline becomes 
easy when there is a mutual understand- 
ing between adults and children. Dis- 
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cipline is not fear, which has an in- 
hibiting effect upon the child. Always 
teach love before you give punishment. 

How far punishment shall go, whether 
it is of physical nature or consists of 
deprivation of desired privileges or 
awards, depends upon the nature of the 
child himself. Each child must be con- 
sidered and treated as an individual in 
every step of his training. No rule can 
be established that is applicable to all 
children. A_ successful business man, 
wishing to provide his small son with 





Religious training is of utmost importance 


the best of care, consulted a psychiatrist. 
He promptly informed the psychiatrist 
that his boy was perfectly well; he only 
wanted advice on how to keep him well. 
“What are the principles of child care 
you doctors preach? I will follow them 
scrupulously.” He was astonished when 
the physician replied, “Keep him tran- 
quil—tranquillity in the parent-child re- 
lationship is paramount. The child 
must feel security.” 

I wish to emphasize that the child is 
an individual, not a possession of the 
family. A normal development demands 
mutual love and understanding between 
parent and child, a growing respect and 
appreciation for each other’s individual- 
ity and personality. From such a con- 
cept the child gains a respect for the 











rights of other individuals in the com- 
munity and in the world at large. 

When we speak here of “the parent,” 
we refer to both father and mother, if 
the child has both. The father as pro- 
vider often considers himself too busy to 
spend time with his children. But un- 
less he participates in the family life, 
intellectually, physically, and emotion- 
ally, a proper parent-child relationship 
cannot develop. To the young child, 
the father is a top authority, a hero, one 
who gives both sympathy and guidance. 

He is a valuable asset in the 
home training of the child 
and often is used as a last re- 
sort by the mother in impress- 
ing the offspring with au- 
thoritative knowledge, and by 
the whole family as a final 
judge of appeals. The father 
who denies his children the 
privilege of close companion- 
ship deprives them and him- 
self equally of a great privi- 
lege. 

In earlier times, the father 
was the authoritative person 
_ par excellence and the mother 

the executive part of family 
life. The mother was subject 
to the authority of the father 
just as the church is subject 
to God. We recognize that 
the status between man and 
woman has been and is in a 
rapid state of change in the 
preceding and in the present 
generation, and _ particularly 
influenced by the two world 
wars. It was about a hundred 
years ago that the first woman 
was permitted to study medi- 
cine in this country, and al- 
though women are still in a 
minority in medicine and 
other professions, yet they are 
found increasingly in most 
fields. 

The question here is not, 
_is this emancipation justified 
or how far should such emancipation 
proceed, but do the present feelings and 
attitudes of men and women in our so- 
ciety reflect a constant struggle in the 
family situation? Who is the sufferer in 
such a struggle? There is no question: 
the children. If a father and mother 
have difficulties in defining their status 
in our culture today, how can a child 
identify himself with his parents as a 
unit to become mature and stable per- 
sonalities? 

We may pause for a moment to point 
out a very common error in the home 
created by the overfastidiousness of the 
mother with a desire to have an orderly 
house and cleanly children, the number- 
one compulsion in our American cul- 
ture. Children of these mothers prefer 
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to play in the homes of other children, 
because at home they must not have toys 
lying around, they must not disturb the 
furniture or climb on it, they must make 
no litter. 

I had three very clean little patients 
at one time. One, a ten-year-old boy, 
was the cleanest child in the block; an- 
other was a three-year-old girl who 
dared not stoop or play because she had 
her best dress on; a third had to wash 
her toys when she used them! Three 
wonderful but unhappy tots brought to 
a psychiatrist because of a mother’s 
meticulous cleanliness, her only accom- 
plishment in life, her particular fetish. 
These children were delighted when 
they found they were to be allowed to 
get dirty without punishment. 

The mother is equally guilty who 
declares she “must have quiet” and 
chases her children out-of-doors to play 
or orders them to sit down and be still. 
The little girl who begged to roller- 
skate on the sidewalk and was told. 
“Yes, you can skate if you will keep 
away from our house,” is scarcely being 
trained in communal living. 


HE affectionate, trusting parent- 
child relationship can be more im- 
portant in a child’s training than is the 
mother-father relationship. When there 
is bickering between parents or marital 
incompatibility in the home, the child 
is upset in his loyalty; he sides first with 
one and then with another. The young- 
ster’s emotions are strained in two di- 
rections at once and he is emotionally 
torn apart. Said a ten-year-old boy, 
“I'd rather be here in the Detention 
Home than live with my parents.” 
There was a time when families 
knew the security founded on love—love 
of God, of one’s self-respect, of the fam- 
ily, and of the neighbors in the Theo- 
centric (God-centered) rural culture of 
that time. Families worked, played, and 
prayed together. Most of the needs of 
the family were filled within the con- 
fines of the family, provided on the 
homestead or on the farm. Each fam- 
ily member contributed to the whole. 
Each child was an asset, welcomed on 
arrival and given his proper place in the 
family structure. The mother remained 
in the home as bearer, rearer, educator 
of the children. From their mothers, 
girls acquired a spiritual security in 
their future role as potential mothers 
and learned the art of “mothering.” 
The onslaughts of secularism and in- 
dividualism inevitably brought a change 
in that rural culture to one of urban 
individualism, with a rise of the evils of 
greed, indifference to one’s neighbors, 
and the concept of children as liabilities. 
The question arises today, how shall 
we meet these changing trends in fam- 
ily life? Authorities differ in opinion— 
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whether to maintain or resume old 
methods, or whether to tailor them to 
present changes. Shall the infant be 
breast-fed or given a bottle formula; 
when shall he be weaned and how? 
Toilet training is tremendously impor- 
tant for later adult personality integra- 
tion. Shall the infant be trained by the 
methods our mothers or grandmothers 
used, or shall we study psychologic 
methods? How shall thumb-sucking, sex 
education, and sex habits be managed? 
We read today of so-called advances in 
child psychology and child psychiatry: 
that there are “no problem children” 
but only “problem parents.” Parents 
are confused and are seeking advice in 
their rearing of children. 

These many questions cannot be 
answered here. They have to do with 
proper methods to be exerted; we are 
here concerned with a few of the errors 
that are being demonstrated daily in 
the training of the younger generation. 

I need not raise the question, how im- 
portant and necessary a role love plays 
in the training of the child. It needs 
real loving. If love is absent, we have 
all the crucial factors in development 
of maladjustment. These neurotic chil- 
dren need affection and appreciation to 
be able to survive. 

The greatest preventative of poor 
training in children is the establish- 
ment of a love relationship of father- 
mother-child. What is the nature of 
love? It is practically impossible to give 








True to Form 


> Whatever happened to himself 
or his acquaintances, the old 
Irishman could be counted on to 
utter his pet phrase: “It might 
be worse.” 

A friend met him one day and, 
in the course of conversation, 
told him about a dream he had 
the night before. 

“I dreamed that I died and 
went to hell,” he said. 

“Well,” remarked the _ Irish- 
man, “it might be worse.” 

“Great Scott!” his friend ex- 
claimed. “How could it be 
worse?” 

“Well,” replied the other, “it 
might be true!” 

—Lawrence A. Brennan 
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a good description of love—however, I 
venture to offer here a passage from 
St. Paul in his first letter to the 
Corinthians: “Love is patient, is kind. 
Love envieth not, dealeth not per- 
versely; love is not puffed up, is not am- 
bitious; love seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked to anger; love thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth with the truth; love beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopest all 
things, endureth all things.” (I Cor. 
13:3-7) 

Finally, the greatest error in the rear- 
ing of children today is the neglect of 
proper religious training by the parent. 
If religion is left out of the early train- 
ing of the child, the one compelling mo- 
tive for continuous good behavior is 
omitted. A child has a natural suscepti- 
bility to religious ideas when they are 
presented against a background of af- 
fectionate care. Teaching a child to 
pray gives him his first realization of his 
dependence upon a will higher than his 
own. He learns very early that the true 
basis for doing or not doing certain acts 
is moral and religious. 

This basic conviction ultimately be- 
comes the motivation for foregoing al- 
luring forbidden pleasures or for accom- 
plishing unpleasant duties. Possession 
of religious motives and ideals is indis- 
pensable in cultivating strength of will 
and in helping to overcome difficulties 
and temptations. Having an inherent 
tendency to revere a higher Being, chil- 
dren who have been instructed in the 
power and love of God will turn to that 
abiding Fatherhood in their times of 
doubt and need when the love and un- 
derstanding of their own parents has 
failed them. 


W: stand appalled at delinquency 
today, the natural result of faulty 


training in childhood. Yet an inestimable 
number of children of careless, mis- 
guided parentage have nevertheless 
grown into successful adulthood and 
citizenship, because of a simple, abiding 
faith in the Fatherhood of God ac- 
quired through the teaching of the 
Church, perhaps through the teaching 
of these very parents who have failed in 
all else except in ‘their religious duties. 
Children who have gained and held to 
this faith cannot go astray whatever 
their faulty background. 

The security of love—the shared par- 
ent-child love and particularly the love 
for the divine Father—this must be the 
basis of child training today and to- 
morrow. 








“Hello, my boy. Up so early?” he 


greeted as if in surprise 











Grandfather Bent was famed 
for making artificial flies, but 


this is the story of the 
fly that made Grandfather 


by PAUL AN 


WAS awakened at dawn that sum- 

mer morning by the faint sounds my 
grandfather was making in his work- 
shop out on the edge of the orchard. 
Grandfather Bent’s workshop was always 
a magical place to me, redolent of shav- 
ings and sawdust and Hoppe’s Number 
Nine, with shining tools in rows above 
a long lathe bench on which he repaired 
guns and rods and made _ countless 
things, including artificial flies for the 
fishermen of the district. 

I knew even before my feet touched 
the floor the reason for Grandfather’s 
early activity. The evening before, 
Pum Redman had stopped by with 
great tidings. News that the Old Timer 
was back at Bent’s Hole again. The 
great trout had been driven downstream 
by the prolonged summer drought which 
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had shrunk the waters of Alder Run be- 
low any level remembered in twenty 
years. It was Wiley Meeks who had seen 
the Old Timer, only the day before, 
long as a man’s arm, his story went, 
and a back fin on him tall as a reaping 
hook. 

Grandfather had pretended to be 
scornful about the story. “That trifin’ 
Wiley Meeks, you say? Hmph! Some 
folks just naturally believe everything 
they hear,” he had said. “That fish has 
made so many liars 


around here, a 


man can’t believe his own brother any 
more. High time somebody that knows 
how to fish went down and rassled that 
fellow out of the Run for the good of 
the community.” 

After Pum had left I had noticed that 


Grandfather was sort of 


fidgety and 


thoughtful. And after I’d gone upstairs 
to bed I'd lain awake listening to the 
rumble of Grandfather’s voice from the 
kitchen bedroom, an uncommon thing. 
All of it, I knew, had to do with the 
Old Timer. 


COULD not remember when I had 

first heard Grandfather Bent talk 
about the Old Timer. Just who had 
named the great fish no one rightly 
knew, but he had been discovered in 
Bent’s Hole, the finest fishing place 
along the river. Bent’s Hole was named 
for Grandfather Bent, ostensibly belong- 
ing to him, being on the edge of his 
land; and so from the very first their 
days and destinies had been strangely 
linked together—Grandfather and the 
Old Timer, that fish of fabulous renown. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK KALAN 






































There were tales and tales about Old 
Timer. Those who had never glimpsed 
him would claim disparagingly that he 
was just an overgrown sucker or a tarna- 
tion big pickerel, which made those who 
knew him to be a glorious big trout 
fighting mad from hat to _hobnails. 
Only old Sol Yorke, of all the anglers 
who plied the river, had ever had hold 
of Old Timer, and then but for a brief 
minute. But it was customary if you 
fished the Run, to make a few casts for 
him before leaving the stream. 


\NSWERED the magnetic call to the 

shop that morning in shirt and over- 
alls, with a momentary pause at the kit- 
chen sink for a few dabs at teeth and 
hair. Carefully, and with reverence, I 
opened the workshop door. Grandfather 
was at his big bench. 

“Hello, my boy. Up so early?” he 
greeted as if in surprise. It was his way 
to ignore the patent and burning fasci- 
nation his shop always wrought upon 
me. ’ 

He was tying a new kind of fly, a 
gauzy beautiful thing of palest green 
and white, pretty as a young girl in a 
party dress. No man in the country could 
make artificial flies like Grandfather. 
His flies were all so lifelike they brought 
a hungry trout fairly leaping out of the 
stream to take them. Men came from 
all over the countryside to buy them, 
and small wonder. For Grandfather 
ranged the entire world of woods and 
fields, to say nothing of books and imagi- 
nation, to perfect his lures. When he 
had finished the marriage of their infini- 
tesimal parts, they were ethnological 
charms, magical incantations to persuade 
the most blasé fish to rise and take, 
even though it had long been their 
philosophy not to. 

I leaned against the bench watching 
in fascination. I had long since learned 
that this perfection of workmanship did 
not come of Grandfather’s own passion 
for angling. He was only a periodic 
fisherman; never an opening-day man. 
But he was a craftsman who scorned all 
makeshift and could not bear to do any- 
thing with mere average perfection. 

“Gee, she’s a pretty one,” I said. 

“Yes, she’s pretty, my boy, but she’s 
just another of my fan-wing collection. 
River Belle, I'm calling her.” He smiled. 


“Like a lot of pretty girls, she ain’t of 


much account.” 

After a bit I screwed up courage to 
ask one of the few questions I had ever 
dared voice to Grandfather, the one be- 
ing in the world of whom I stood in 
awe. 

“Why d’you go on making ’em, Gramps, 
if they ain’t of any account?” 

For a moment Grandfather turned to 
look at me. His pale blue eyes looked 
through me and back down the years. 
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“Some day you'll understand, my boy,” 
he said. “They’re for old-timers, like 
me and Pum Redman and Sol Yorke. 
But they’re made right. Old fly-fisher- 
men’ll always buy ’em for their books, 
when they’re made right. They never 
get too many.” 

I thought a lot about that as Grand- 
father bent over his vise again. We 
worked on till it was seven-thirty by the 
clock above the work bench. “Well, my 
boy, guess we can go along in to break- 
fast now, can’t we?” Grandfather asked, 
as if it was me we had been waiting for 
all along. It was one of the rarest pleas- 
ures I knew to be taken into confidence 
in the serious grown-up way Grand- 
father always put into his kindly “we.” 

I had no idea what was on for this 








> After completing his dishwash- 
ing chores, the old man joined 
his wife in the parlor of the farm- 
house. 

Putting down her newspaper, 
the wife addressed her mate. 

“I’m sure you’ve forgotten, but 
next Sunday is the fortieth an- 
niversary of our wedding. I was 
thinking we could kill two of the 
chickens .. .” 

“But, Matilda,” her spouse 
protested, “why punish the chick- 
ens for what happened forty 
years ago?” 

—Joan Thomas 











day till Grandfather got up from the 
breakfast table. 

“Suppose you could fix us up a noon 
bite, Marthy?” he asked. “Thought Gor- 
don and I might drive out to the Run 
and take a look at this thing they’re 
callin’ the Old Timer.” 

My heart leaped at that. Grand- 
mother too was beaming over this un- 
expected holiday which Grandfather 
needed, for he had been ill all through 
the spring. 

While the “noon bite” was in prep- 
aration we pulled the buggy out from 
its shed. Then Old Uncle was led from 
his stall and backed into the shafts. 

It was good to get away from the 
house and the quivering héat above the 
fields and the silent windmill, and the 
threat of deadlier heat to come at mid- 








day. Our wheels raised clouds of dust 
that floated off across the fields. It was 
July now and the drought was serious, 
There had been no rain since May and 
the corn had stopped growing. 

After about twenty minutes we neared 
the farm’s limit and the road entered 
sparse woodland and dipped riverward, 
winding among rocks and boulders that 
made the buggy tilt and sway. Soon we 
could hear a pervading whisper like a 
wind. Quickly it turned into a tinkling 
chuckle. It came from the falls of Alder 
Run as it curved down from the hills. 

Just above the falls was Bent’s Hole. 
The Hole was another of those things 
which were as much a part of Grand- 
father, the farm and summertime, as 
the Old Timer himself. This was a 
magical place where the stream paused 
for a moment of silence and repose be- 
fore spending itself in noisy cataracts. 
During the two summers past when Old 
Timer had seen fit to desert the Hole 
for the roistering rapids of the upper 
Run, I had swum there almost daily 
and dreamed dreams and sailed boats. 
But now the Old Timer was back again, 
in the royal pool in which he allowed 
no other fish to wave a fin, and Grand- 
father Bent was rallying his forces like 
a man of fate to meet the occasion. 

A smile came over Grandfather’s face 
as he tied Old Uncle to a tree well 
back from the stream. Presently he ap- 
proached the Hole, working up to it 
from tree to tree with all the craft of a 
Leatherstocking character. 


“ _. like he’s there, my boy,” he 

said in a whisper. “Wiley Meeks 
was right for once. Now just creep up 
behind me, a leetle at a time and you 
can see him—” 

Then I was kneeling beside him, my 
eyes striving to penetrate the shadowed 
depths. For a time I didn’t see anything. 
It was only when the big trout moved 
forward suddenly for some appetizer of 
the depths that I gasped. I had been 
looking for a much smaller shape. 

“Gee’m’netty, Gramp! I saw that thing 
all the time, but I thought it was a big 
old rock,” I cried. 

Grandfather chuckled. “Oh, he’s a 
big one. Biggest I ever set eyes on, 
I'll declare. Hungry for flies, too, you 
can see, but I mistrust he’s too old a 
hand to be tricked with mine.” 

The great fish had come to rest again, 
half in and half out of the light and 
shadow, holding himself stationary against 
the current with faintly waving tail. The 
wavering light brought a gleam from 
his spotted flanks that was not all from 
the sunlight. His iridescent length was 
suffused with a rosy opalescent glow, 
for he was in that super condition of 
every bodily and sensory function known 
as “the bloom of the trout.” 
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“Now, my boy, we'll just back away 
real careful till we’re clear out of sight,” 
warned Grandfather. “On a day like this 
an old he-one like the Timer’s got eyes 
in his tail.” 

Soon we stood by the buggy again, 
from beneath the seat of which Grand- 
father now took rod and fly box. Not 
until then did I realize that he was 
really matching craft with the lord of 
the Run, bringing war with full arma- 
ment, and I was thrilled past speech. 

Though it did not seem warm to me 
I saw that Grandfather’s face had gone 
red as any trout-spot from tension as he 
examined the many rows of flies in his 
box, fingering some—Black Doctor, 
Butcher, Blue Charm, Silver Sally, Lord 
Baltimore—I knew these magic names by 
heart, so often had I looked at them and 
listened to workshop talk. 

After a bit Grandfather picked up the 
River Belle. There was one of his 
faint rare smiles upon his face. He 
must have put it in the box no more 
than an hour before. 

“You'd best stand back here among 
these trees, I guess,” he said to me when 
all was ready. 


HEN beneath the leaning beech 

and alders that ringed the Hole, 
Grandfather made his cast. River Belle, 
that bauble of no account, fluttered beau- 
tifully on the breeze, landing lightly as 
gossamer in the pool’s central eddy. 
Down she came like a luminous butter- 
fly, past the spot where I crouched in 
deep attention, quivering slightly -as if 
struggling to rise under Grandfather’s 
deft manipulation. Then the line had 
sunk, the rod bowed sharply. The line 
moved through the water into the mid- 
dle of the pool; slowly and inexorably 
as if nothing less than a shark had hold 
of it. Then the end of the rod went 
under and the line sank and something 
went into the air like a rocket and down 
again. 

Then Grandfather was thigh-deep in 
the Run, rod bent almost double, reel 
a-chatter, the line cutting the water, now 
far, now near, with long quick slashes. 
On his face was a look just then that 
became one of the treasures of my mem- 
ory. 

It was just there that Grandfather 
stumbled over a sunken yock and fell 
headlong in the current. He was up in 
a second, the water pouring out of his 
clothes, but he had all but lost his rod 
in the fall. As he whipped it aloft, the 
line hooked on a snag and went slack. 

Grandfather just stood there staring 
at the stream. It was some time before 
he struggled ashore. “Too bad, my boy,” 
he said. “’Pears like it was the Old 
Timer himself I had, but "twas more 
than him fighting me in there, I'll 
swear.” 
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He looked down at his soggy clothes 
and shook his head. We sought a sunny 
spot for him to dry, and I brought the 
lunch, but Grandfather took no more 
than a bite or two. 

“Don’t know when I ever had such a 
disappointment,” he said as we started 
home. “I’d counted on having him, he 
was hooked so solid.” 

To no one else in the country, I 
knew, would Grandfather Bent have 
confessed defeat or disappointment, but 
with me he had developed the habit of 
voicing all things, almost as if talking 
to himself. 

“But I don’t want you to say a word 
about this, my boy,” he added. “’Tomor- 
row maybe, or next day, we'll come out 
again. And I’ll tell you one thing now, 
if he takes a fly of mine again, I'll land 
him, or I’ll never fish again!” 

He said no more on all the drive 
back. He sat with bent head and a 





CIVILIZATION: A state of society 
in which a person who is over 
ninety has a hope of missing the 
next war. 

—Irish Digest 





mind full of fret and silence that I dared 
not break. 

It had grown very hot by the time 
we reached home; dark clouds were 
welling up in the south. I noticed that 
Grandfather’s brow was beaded and he 
was breathing hard as he put Old Uncle 
in his stall. 

“I feel kind of poorly, Martha,” he 
said when he came in. “Had to go fall 
in the river like a tomfool. Guess I'll 
lie down a bit before supper.” He went 
into the kitchen bedroom, stretched 
out on the bed and fell into heavy 


sleep. He did not wake when supper-. 


time came and we let him sleep on. 

In the night I woke to the crash of 
thunder and the beating of rain on 
the roof. In the morning Grandfather 
was up as usual. There were still 
clouds in the sky and there were show- 
ers off and on all morning. The drought 
had broken and Grandfather sat talking 
about it by the kitchen window. 

At midday the sky cleared. Old Hen 
Pine, the hired man, took the team 
down to the lower field. Grandfather 
stood looking after him speculatively for 
a minute, as if about to give an order, 
then he got down his fly box and rod. 

“My boy, we’ve got to do it this 
afternoon,” he almost whispered to 
me. “When the water clears after a 
storm, that’s the perfect time. Today 





we'll have to walk to the river, looks 
like.” 

He looked carefully through his box 
before closing it. Then we started, say- 
ing nothing at all to Grandmother. 

I carried the fly box and Grandfather 
his rod and net. It seemed an endless 
way through the fields, but it was mostly 
because Grandfather went so slowly. 
He plodded between the dripping rows, 
stopping often to take out his blue 
bandana. Several times I thought he 
was going to turn back, but he went on. 

We came to the Run and stood on 
the very bank, for the waters were 
still yellow and swift from the storm, 
allowing approach. Grandfather had 
fashioned well the time and manner 
of this second onslaught. 

“The day couldn’t be better, my boy,” 
he confided, as we stood there. “When 
the water’s like this they’re not so 
wary. When the water clears a mite, 
he'll be ravenous.” 

Grandfather looked into his fly box. 
For just a moment he fingered the 
Royal Coachman, then the River 
Belle. Then swiftly he took up a green 
and woolly looking worm, a nymph of 
spring. It was well past time when any 
nymph could be expected to be riding 
the current, yet there was the storm, 
the roil of water, and the impetuous 
state of the big trout’s appetite, accru- 
ing to the situation. His craft and 
sight would both be dulled. 


f fe green nymph settled on the up- 
stream current. Down it came, a 
little slower than the stream, and 
what happened then was the result of 
chance whimsy on the part of both man 
and fish. Came sounds of a splashing 
descent into the stream, and unintel- 
ligible cries issuing from Grandfather's 
lips that were never known to ejacu- 
late. “Hooked him solid . . . Likely the 
Old Timer himself . . . Can’t get off 
this time, my boy. . . . Stand ready with 
the landing net, just in case—” 

His rod was already in a bow, his 
line humming, reel a-gallon, as I 
darted forward with the long-handled 
net, my heart leaping like a captured 
trout itself. The line twanged like a 
bow string, for Old Timer was making 
off in panic for another hover he knew, 
and Grandfather was being towed re- 
sistlessly and with no little speed 
behind him, slipping and stumbling 
amid mossy rocks, and once sinking to 
his very beard in.a pothole. 

There were heavy plunges and flur- 
ries followed by mad circling rushes, 
while the water rose in a swift wedge 
as if nothing less than a seal were 
speeding beneath it. And there were 
Grandfather's deft and desperate battles 
around a dozen driftwood masses, 

(Continued on page 67) 
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InST FLAG 


Top: Replica of first Stars and Stripes. 
Bottom: Betsy Ross House in Philadelphia 
which is maintained as historical shrine. 


© Despite a few doubters, the story of Betsy Ross and her mak- 
ing of the first flag is generally accepted and substantiated in the 
edifice of the Betsy Ross House at 239 Arch Street in Philadel- 
phia, where she sewed at her trade of seamstress, upholsterer, and 
flag-maker. According to her descendants, George Washington, 
accompanied by Robert Morris and General Ross (whose nephew 
she married) , called at the upholstery shop she and her husband 
ran. They showed her a design for a flag which had six-pointed 
stars. After examining it, she suggested five-pointed stars, which 
the men agreed would look better. Washington changed the 
sketch there and then. Soon after, a new design, colored by Wil- 
liam Barrett, was sent to her and she set to work making the 
famous Stars and Stripes. This story was first presented by William 
J. Canby, grandson of Betsy Ross, in a paper read before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1870. It was also verified by 
other descendants who remembered the story. 
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A Sign Picture Article 


* * * * * * 2 * * * * * * 


The story of the Stars and Stripes and the Betsy Ross House in 


Philadelphia, visited annually by over 150,000 people 


A custodian of the shrine examines type lamp used Ancient sewing kit used by Betsy Ross. It may have 
in Betsy Ross’ day. Painted dishes are in background. been used in making first flag approved June 14, 1777. 


Betsy Ross’ three daughters, who helped carry on flag- Open fireplace equipped with 18th century uten- 
making till 1827, probably played with toys of this type. sils. This is the period furnishings of entire house. 
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Billy Graham Sidetracked 


\s we write this, welterweight cham- 
pion Kid Gavilan has been signed to 
defend his crown against the undefeated 
Philadelphian, Gil Turner. The fight 
is booked for July 7 at Philly, so chances 
ure that as you read this the battle will 
be history and Gavilan, the Hawk from 
Cuba, either will have successfully de- 
fended his crown or we will have a new 
wearer of the welter diadem. Be that as 
it may. 

However, it is not of Gavilan nor of 
Turner that we write now, except as 
they fall together as pieces of this box- 
ing puzzle. Our little article is about 
Billy Graham. And, as the weekly fea- 
ture of a newspaper goes, “What has 
happened to justice in this case?” Billy, 
the East Side, New York kid with the 
classic boxing style, is and has been the 
outstanding challenger for the welter 
crown for a long, long time. 

Let us review the history of the divi- 


sion a little to bring you up to date. 
Freddie “Red” Cochrane of Elizabeth, 
N. J., having taken the title from Fritzie 
Zivic, held it through the war years 
while he was in the service. Cochrane 


was then knocked out by Marty Servo. 
\ll this time, however, Ray Robinson 
was the outstanding challenger. In an 
»verweight bout with Rocky Graziano, 
in which he was knocked out, Servo sus- 
tained a nose injury, causing his re- 


tirement from boxing and his relinquish- 
ing of the title. Robinson and Tommy 
Bell of Youngstown, Ohio, were then 


matched to fight at Madison Square 
Garden in December 1946, with the win- 
ner to be recognized as champion. 
Robinson came from behind to win that 
one, after fifteen rounds of hard, tough 
battling. He then was universally recog- 
nized as welter champion. During his 
tenure in office, Robbie successfully de- 
fended the crown several times, once 
against the aforementioned Gavilan 
whem he outpointed. 

Ray then found weightmaking in- 
creasingly difficult, so he turned his 
attention to the division ahead, the mid- 
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dleweight class. In Chicago, in Febru- 
ary 1951, Robinson stopped champion 
Jake LaMotta, to gather in the middle- 
weight championship. He then resigned 
the welter crown, leaving that division 
without a titular head. At this time 
there were four outstanding claimants 
for the crown. They were, though not 
necessarily in order of importance, 
Charley Fusari of Irvington, N. J., 
Johnny Bratton of Chicago, Gavilan, 
and Graham. Instead of billing the four 
contenders as semifinalists and having A 
fight B, and C fight D, with the two 


Welterweight Billy Graham 


winners fighting for the title, a strange 
system was evolved. It was decided that 
Fusari and Bratton would meet in Chi- 
cago and the winner would be recog- 
nized as champion by the National Box- 
ing Association but not by New York 
State. The winner of this bout would 
then fight Gavilan to decide the world 
_champion. Billy Graham? He got a 
brushoff. 

In Chicago, Bratton outpointed Fusari 
in a fairly close bout and came on to 
New York to meet Gavilan. Gavilan took 





this one by decision and was and stil] 
is (pending results of the Turner fight) 
recognized as welterweight champion, 
The injustice to Graham seemed to be 
righted when Billy was matched with 
Gavilan for the title last August 29 in 
Madison Square Garden. 


As was as torrid a fight as the temper. 
ature outside. It was also the night 
that poor George Flores sustained in- 
juries in a semifinal bout that were to 
cause his death a few days later. Gavi- 
lan got off winging and piled up an 
early lead on Graham but the latter, 
pacing himself well for the champion- 
ship distance of fifteen rounds, started 
to come on after the fifth, Graham 
fought the fight of his life and got 
stronger the longer it went. He used his 
jab to perfection, slipped punches beau- 
tifully, countered neatly, smothered 
Gavilan’s flurries, and nullified the 
Hawk’s famed bolo punch. As the bout 
came to a close, it seemed to most that 
a new champion would be crowned. 
Graham waited confidently for the deci- 
sion. Ninety per cent of the ringsiders 
agreed with him. The decision that fol- 
lowed provoked the worst storm of pro- 
test the Garden had seen in a long, long 
time. One judge voted for Graham, the 
other voted for Gavilan. The referee 
had it even in rounds but gave it to 
Gavilan on points. Thus, the Cuban 
kept the crown on a split decision by 
the narrowest of margins. A chorus of 
boos swelled through the Garden and 
angry fans milled around the ring in 
protest. The boxing writers were pretty 
well agreed that Graham should have 
gotten the nod. It was a blow and a 
bad break for the fighting kid from the 
East Side. But Billy is a real profes- 
sional and he took the break in stride. 
“I'll get him next time,” he said. “I’ve 
got his number now.” 

But will he get the chance? Almost a 
full year has gone by and in the mean- 
time Gavilan has defended against 
Bobby Dykes in Miami and is fighting 
Turner in Philadelphia. If Turner 
should win, then he would have to 
fight Gavilan a return and if Gavilan 
should win that, etc., etc. If Gavilan 
wins, then what? So far as we know 
there has been no mention of a return 
with Graham. 

This article should in no way be con- 
sidered a slap at or a criticism of Kid 
Gavilan, who is one of our favorite 
fighters. The Cuban is an honest, sincere 
fighter and he too knows what it means 
to be the victim of a bad decision. 

Unfortunately, as of now he is not 
fighting Graham at all. And until he 
does or someone fights Graham for the 
welter-weight championship, boxing fans 
will continue to ask. “What has hap- 
pened to justice in this case?” 
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Waiver Rule Wins Pennants 


With the American League pennant 
battle figuring to go right down to the 
wire again, as it has the past couple of 
years, a question comes to mind. Will 
the New York Yankees again reach into 
the National League to grab off a star 
ball player in the closing weeks of the 
campaign, as they did in the past three 
years? This is an interesting question 
too, because in 1949, 1950, and- 1951, 
the Bronx Bombers were able to come 
up with some pretty good National 
Leaguers when they needed them most. 

To understand just what happened, 
a little review of major league baseball 
is in order. Most of you understand this 
procedure, but for the benefit of those 
who may not, we'll go over it briefly. 
In the first place, trading between clubs 
can only be within a league. For in- 
stance, there can be no trade of players 
nor purchase of players by a National 
League club from an American League 
club or vice versa. Thus, for instance, 
the Cleveland Indians can’t trade Bob 
Lemon to the Pittsburgh Pirates for 
Ralph Kiner. And there can be no 
trades between clubs of the same league 
after June 15. This trading deadline 
was put into effect in the 1920’s to pre- 
vent wealthy clubs from buying the pen- 
nant late in the campaign by purchasing 
stars of teams going nowhere in the 
race. It was specifically brought about 
by the New York Giants’ getting Hughie 
McQuillan, a star pitcher of the Boston 
Braves in mid-season of 1922, and at 
about the same time, the Yankees 
grabbed off an all-time great third base- 
man, Jumping Joe Dugan, from the 
Boston Red Sox. These late season 


moves just about won the pennants for 
the two New York teams. 


Johnny Mize helped New York 
Yankees win the pennant in 1949 
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While there can be no inter-league 
trading as such, and while there is a 
deadline of June 15 for trades, there 
is nevertheless a legal means for the 
orderly transfer of players from team 
to team and from teams in one league to 
teams in the other. This is by way of 
the waiver route. By its very definition, 
the waiver route implies the medi- 
ocrity of the talent involved. It works 
this way. A team wishing to send a 
player to the minor leagues or to an- 
other major team must get the consent 
of all other clubs in that league before 
it can do so. A player’s name being on 
the waiver list, any club in that league 
can claim him and pay the waiver price 
of $10,000. The team at the bottom of 
the league has the first claim, and so on 
up the ladder to the top. All clubs in 
that league having waived on him, then 
the clubs in the other major league have 
to waive on him from bottom to top 
again. It is a very fair rule, but very 
often it is extended to the point of 
thinness. 

In 1949, the New York Yankees, in a 
desperate fight with Boston and Cleve- 
land, were able to get power-hitting 
Johnny Mize from the rival Natioral 
League’s Giants. In 1950, they got 
Johnny Hopp from Pittsburgh and in 
1951 came up with another jewel in the 
person of Johnny Sain of the Boston 
Braves. These were master strokes on 
the part of George Weiss, the Yankees 
Majordomo, and in each case they 
spelled pennant and world’s cham- 
pionships. 


OW, no one would be naive enough 

to believe the Yankees got any one 
of these valuable chattels at the waiver 
price of $10,000, particularly not when 
they were hard-pressed in a pennant 
fight. Chances are that they paid many, 
many times the waiver price. The 
question that does arise, however, is: 
Couldn’t any of the other National 
League clubs have used these ball 
players, particularly Mize and Sain? 
Or couldn’t the other American League 
clubs below the Yankees in the stand- 
ings have use for them: clubs that would 
have a prior claim to them under the 
waiver rules? 

There are answers to this, of course. 
For one thing, both Sain and Mize car- 
ried big paying contracts and teams go- 
ing nowhere in the races naturally were 
hesitant to take on this big expense. 
And in the cases of Mize and Hopp, 
both were veterans, and teams hoping 
to build for the future were more ‘in- 
terested in a youth movement than in 
aged players. 

For the Yankees, though, interested 
as they were in the problem of winning 
the pennant at hand, Mize in 1949, 
Hopp in 1950, and Sain in 1951 repre- 





Last season Johnny Sain played 
a big role in Yankees’ winning 


sented real shots in the arm. In fact, 
they just about insured the pennant. 

Now we wonder if the Yankees, again 
in a terrific pennant struggle, aren't 
roaming through those National League 
rosters looking for someone in the sen- 
ior loop who can help them in 1952. It 
was George Weiss who masterminded 
the three other deals, and it is George 
who is, in all probability, burning the 
midnight oil trying to figure out a new 
one. The Yankees under his executive 
stewardship have won three straight pen- 
nants and world’s championships. Only 
two other clubs, the New York Giants 
of 1921-24 and the Yankees of 1936-39, 
have won four straight pennants, and 
only those earlier Yankees won the 
world flag four times in a row. 


NCIDENTALLY, Yankees were once 

party to this manipulation in reverse. 
It was in 1945, the first year that Larry 
MacPhail had the Yankees. Like this 
year, the weather was very, very bad 
and for them the Yankees were doing 
poorly at the gate. So through a slick 
manipulation of the waiver business, 
MacPhail succeeded in getting all other 
teams to waive on pitcher Hank Borowy 
and peddled him to the Chicago Cubs 
of the National League for a tidy sum. 
Now, Borowy had won ten games for 
the Yankees in less than half the season. 
and there were no less than seven other 
American League clubs who could have 
used him, but Larry got him by and sold 
him to the Cubs. Borowy went on to 
win eleven more games for the Chicago 
team, plus two victories in the World 
Series after the Cubs, bolstered by his 
hurling, had won the pennant. The 
Yankees, who had had Borowy, didn’t 
come close. 
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Investment? 


A crippled woman found it was 
one of the best investments she ever made. 


A kind deed brings many rewards 


is Kindness 


by E. BOYD BARRETT 


aia sar an old saying, a homely 
profession of our faith, that we often 
see verified. “God is never outdone in 
generosity!” 

Only a short while ago I received a 
letter from a poor woman, a cripple in 
a Rochester hospital, which told me 
about her experience. 

She had planned to lay aside sixty 
dollars, out of little earnings that she 
made, to buy a new coat. It took her a 
long time to save that sum. When, at 
last, she reached her goal, she thought 
to herself: “I won’t want a new coat in 
heaven!,” and straightaway she mailed 
the money to a Carmelite Convent that 
was in dire need. 

Hardly had she mailed the money 
when unexpected gifts began to pour 
in on her that reimbursed her for 
her donation to the Carmelites. And 
then, more surprising still, a lady called 
on her to tell her that a charitable 
committee, connected with the hospital, 
had decided to present her, as a Christ- 
mas gift, a new coat! 

Needless to say, charity is not always 
so dramatically (or materially) rewarded 
as in the case of the poor cripple, but 
we are safe in saying that a kind deed 
is always recompensed both spiritually 
and in other ways. What we. do for 
others “comes back to us.” We never 
lose by doing a kind deed. We lose only 
when we pass up an opportunity of do- 
ing one. As is written on an old tomb- 
stone in England (which the great es- 
sayist Joseph Addison discovered) : 
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“What I spent I lost. What I possessed 
is left to others. What I gave away re- 
mains to me!” 

“Of all virtues and dignities of the 
mind,” wrote Francis Bacon, kindness 
is “the greatest,” and, as we know from 
observation, the habit of kindness has a 
remarkable effect on a man’s character. 
It adds nobility and it adds charm. 
Though a kind man be neither clever 
nor comely nor rich, we respect him. 
We trust him as we trust no other. In 
our eyes he stands head and shoulders 
above other men. He is the world’s 
“man of distinction.” As a Kempis 
wrote succinctly: “He is truly great who 
has great lovel” 

What are the basic characteristics of 
the kind man? First of all, he is faithful, 
He keeps his promises! Next, he is for- 
bearing. He keeps his temper! Thirdly, 
“he speaks evil of no man.” He keeps 
his mouth shut! Lastly, “he gives easily.” 
He keeps his heart warm! 

Having thus briefly etched the kind 
man, let us turn for a moment to the 
nature of a kind deed. In essence, kind- 
ness (call it charity or brotherhood, if 
you will) is an active quality. It is not 
smiles and handshakes. It means doing 
things for others; helping others in 
some way; protecting others from hurt 
and pain; honoring others as God's 
children. St. Peter sums it up in three 
words: “Honor all men!” 

When we think about a kind deed 
as a thing apart—be it only the guid- 
ing of a blind man across a street or 





Baader 








- Helping the blind 
to cross a street 
is kindness 


an hour spent in reading by a sick bed 
—we find a beauty in it that attracts us, 
and a quality in it that moves us pro- 
foundly and inspires us. Furthermore, 
a kind deed often leaves an undying 
impression on our minds. 

Scores and scores of years pass over 
us and still the memory of a kind deed 
that we have witnessed lingers on. 
There is, as it were, a quality of death- 
lessness in an act of charity. It seems 
to go on working good in us forever. 
Its importance is immeasurable. 

Half a century has gone by, and I 
still see a boy (a friend of schoo] days), 
a shy, taciturn lad making his hidden 
way up the filthy stairs of a tenement, 
deep in the slums of Dublin, to slip a 
package of tobacco to an old man dying 
of cancer. 

It’s a “small” memory of onc long 
since buried in distant East Africa—but 
how it endures! 

Most of us are kind on occasion. Most 
of us, I think, would like to do more 
for others than we do—and we would 
like to be as kind toward all as we are 
toward some: “bearing one another’s 
burdens.” But we fail to keep our 
hearts warm enough! As the great Ab- 
bot, Columbia Marmion (the Irish a 
Kempis), wrote: “It is not a small thing 
to love our neighbor, always and un- 
failingly; it needs a strong and generous 
love.” 

Be that as it may, this article is not 
meant to be censorious, nor is it my 
purpose to dwell specifically on the 
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spiritual effects of charity, but rather 
to point some natural and seminatural 
results that follow from being kind. 
Among these are three notable “divi- 
dends” on kindness. 

First of all, when we realize that we 
have been the means, (through God’s 
providence) of helping a fellow human, 
of doing him a real service, we experi- 
ence a deep feeling of satisfaction—an 
inner peace at having achieved some- 
thing worthwhile. So many of our days 
and hours go by that are futile—empty! 
We have nothing to show for them. 
Then the day comes when we do some- 
thing to help a brother in trouble. 
That day is different. We have some- 
thing to show for it. It has not been 
wasted! We are happy: we realize that 
we are of some use! 

What “comes over us” that causes 
this satisfaction in aiding a brother? 
Is it not the sense of living a finer life? 
Is it not the sense of living the life 
we were meant to live? A life of love? 
St. John teaches us very plainly that 
we are dwelling in darkness when 
there is no love in our hearts and that 
we begin to live only when we love our 
brethren. “We know that we have 
passed from death to life,” he says, “be- 





The fisherman’s gift taught 
me the grace in gratitude 


cause we love the brethren!” Abbot 
Marmion sums up, saying: “Love (i.e. 
kindness) is the source of life!” 

The second dividend that kindness 
pays is a mental and cultural endow- 
ment. Through thinking of others, of 
what they suffer, of what they need, 
and of how we can be of help to them, 
we develop a sensitive imagination. 

We grow in insight and understand- 
ing. We become sympathetic and _tol- 
erant. We _ become aristocrats of 
courtesy. Our concern about others is 
real love and, writes a Kempis, “love 
develops all the powers of the soul.” 

There is, indeed, no training school 
for the mind like the practice of char- 
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ity; nothing improves or broadens our 
minds more. Where but in kindness are 
we to find the essence of democracy? 
What but love “equalizes every inequal- 
ity’? The kind man may not be 
equipped with much book-learning, but 
he is possessed of a culture that sur- 
passes mere knowledge. As a writer, 
Karl Deschweinitz stated: “To him who 
strives to understand his fellows and 
their problems, life begins to reveal 
itself in deepening richness and won- 
der. His horizons expand. The old 
fears, the old prejudices disappear, leav- 
ing him free to receive the truth.” 

The third important dividend that 
kindness pays has to do with our mental 
health. As everyone knows, the main 
source of our fears, depressions, and 
neuroses is our excessive preoccupation 
with self. We multiply our worries and 
miseries by introversion—and self-pity. 
Our ego within becomes a devouring 
vulture. 

How can we escape from our tyran- 
nous ego? The only escape that I know 
of lies in turning our minds and hearts 
toward others and in serving others. In 
kindness there is mental health. Charity 
is the best therapy of all: the surest es- 
cape from fear. “Fear is not in charity; 
but perfect charity driveth out fear,” 
(St. John). 

Far from being sad or depressed, the 
kind man is a joyous, gay fellow. “He 
that loveth, flieth, runneth, and re- 
joiceth; he is free and not bound.” He 
has that joie de vivre that is so rare a 
quality in these days! 

One need but visit among the novices 
of some convent or monastery, where 
in all its fresh fervor “fraternal charity” 
is practiced, to see how happy, manly, 
and heroic this virtue renders humans. 
In cloistered halls, where kindness 
thrives and abounds, one finds the near- 
est thing to “paradise on earth.” 

I have dwelt on only three of the 
rewards or dividends that accrue to 
kind hearts—the sense of contentment, 
the growth of understanding, the deliv- 
erance from fear—but there are other 
“bonuses” as well. 

The Church asks, in a sacred hymn, 
“Quis non amantem redamet?” (Who 
but gives love for love?). And it is the 
experience of most of us that love be- 
gets love; that kindness wins affection. 
Kindness wins many a victory that no 
other weapon can win. 

There is no apologist who wins con- 
verts; no priest in the confessional who 
wins repentance; no parent who achieves 
happiness in home life, but knows that 
kindness “does it.” It is from the foun- 
tain of love—the fons amoris—that the 
better things of life come! 

There is, lastly, a very sweet recom- 
pense that crowns a kind deed, but 
alas! it is both uncertain and rare. A 


kind man does not help his brother to 
win gratitude. He knows that he can 
never count upon it, but when it comes 
it makes him happy. It is a wonderful 
experience to find someone who ap- 
preciates what one has done for him 
and who tries to repay, if only by words 
of thanks. There is a thrill of real joy 
when we look into eyes that bless us 
with unfeigned thankfulness! And 
when, as may happen, a gift is offered 
to us, in token of gratitude, how preci- 
ous the gift, however small it bel 

I hope I shall be pardoned for tell- 
ing about a homely lesson in gratitude 
—the scene was the tossing sea off the 
Aran Isles. 

I had been spending a vacation on 
the Isles and during it had been of 
some slight service to the family of a 
fisherman, a big, shy fellow whose only 
possessions were his nets and his cur- 
rach. 

When my vacation was over, I went 
aboard the packet boat for Galway that 
stood a half-mile out from shore. As 
the engines began to stir I noticed, as 
I stood by the rail, a currach coming 
swiftly from the island. Soon it reached 
the side of the ship, and my friend the 
fisherman was standing beneath me as 
the currach rose and fell. He smiled 
as he reached up to me with a gift—it 
was all he had to express his thanks— 
a big lobster! 

“May your road rise up with you!” 
he said in his Gaelic farewell—his eyes 
said the rest. Then he rowed away and 





I can still see the boy giving 
tobacco to the dying old man 


I had learned the grace there is in grati- 
tude. 

In all the foregoing paragraphs about 
the gain there is in kindness, I have 
said no more than what the good and 
wise St. Francis put into seven words. 
If readers will take the lesson from him, 
instead of from me, I will be well con- 
tent. It is a deep and wonderful lesson: 
“It is in giving that we receive!” 
(Prayer of St. Francis). 
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keep him alive in a state of mental and social putrefaction 


yy make the special differ- 
L ence between the ancient and the 
modern martyr. 

\part from the grace of God, one 
stiff effort was all that used to be 
needed. The ‘martyr might wince 
mightily when the axeman started his 
backswing. But one whack, and heroism 
was bought and paid for. All that was 
left for him was the pleasant business 
of collecting his crown. 

For a few minutes more, the business 
might continue to look somewhat messy 
and shocking to witnesses. A pair of 
shoulders, bereft of superstructure, gush- 
ing a last, lazy jet of blood like a 
turned-off garden hose. A basket rock- 
ing a bit from the gruesome impact of 
the dropped head. But the shambles 
was quickly cleared. A box would be 
stuffed with the mutilated human 
freight. A cart would haul it away. A 
bucket of sawdust and some straw 
would be spread on the platform to 
blot up the blood. 

That ended the visual horror for the 
survivors—except for the print left on 
the emulsion of their minds. But the 
victim had already secured the title of 
martyr, or hero, or gentleman, or what- 
ever credit he was buying by his brief 
display of concentrated nerve. 

Some forms of execution were more 
drawn-out. Burning, for instance. Or 
Or being munched by big 
cats in an amphitheater. But they were 
all short-shorts by today’s standards. 

The men who kill today, the moral 
monsters spawned from Moscow, do 
not, like Nero, exact blood and pain 
as de luxe entertainment. They do not 
kill to immobilize an enemy. They are 
not driven by an insane desire to see a 
man dead. 

To them, killing is not a tactic. It 
is strategy. 

Communism is an organization of 
power-hungry men. They run a black 
market in politics and want to control 
the activity of every man in the world— 
and every woman and child. 

To achieve this end, they must dis- 
solve all counter-organization. Must 
disrupt all opposition-teamwork by in- 
jecting it with misinformation, sus- 
picion, and fear. 
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drowning. 


ome Martyrs Don't Die 


Modern persecution aims to kill the missionary’s nerve, and then 


by DAMIAN REID. C. P. 


They do not kill to make a man die. 
They would as lief keep him alive. 
They kill to make counter-organization 
die—to frighten it into small, futile, 
disintegrated pieces. 

In a sense, the individual victim is 
not killed at all. He is kept alive as a 
terrifying exhibit. He dies only because 
the exhibition is too much for the 
human constitution to stand. 

The predetermined victim is appre- 
hended without any real consideration 
of guilt. In this way the nerves of every- 
one are kept twitchy and raw. So that, 
even exact compliance cannot be 
counted on for protection. 

Once apprehended, the victim is 
systematically broken. Every facet of 
weakness and evil in human nature is 
developed in him. Every facet of good 
is obscured and perverted. 

He does not die wearing the bright 
badge of his own blood, then buried, 
leaving a name and a memory to be 
blessed by his friends and toasted by 
all good men. He is worked over till 
his mind is broken and his heart can’t 
lift itself. He is made into an idiot, 
a simpering traitor. His personality is 
killed and its corpse allowed to decay 
in public, so that his friends will pinch 
their noses and retch at his remains. 

The pattern appears in every line 
we have from our China missionaries: 

“We were having breakfast when they 
came to arrest Fr. M. He knelt to re- 
ceive my blessing, and I knelt to receive 
his. From that moment, I haven't seen 


him. About I] a.m. they led him 
away. I didn’t see him go as I was 
closely guarded at the time. . .. A 
search was carried out in the usual 


style. A trench was dug all around the 
house and things ripped apart... . The 
soldiers tell me I will be out soon, that 
all I need do is make some accusations 
against Fr. M.” 

“April 1: A handful of Christians 
have asked the date of Easter. Maybe 
there’ll be a delegation. Yes, and a 
Judas across the street keeping an eye 
on who comes and who goes. . . . April 
13: A beautiful Easter Day. Two 
dropped in for Mass—only two! It’s as 
much as they dare, I guess.” 

“If I have to go through all that 








writing of one’s history, there’s going 
to be some fun. I can’t remember dates. 
All mine will be guesses. If I have to 
repeat, there'll be lots of dates that 
won’t tally. But i’ll think of that when 
the time comes. I have started raising 
a beard, knowing it will be my last. 
It is no longer black, but very, very 
gray.” 

“There is a great number of suicides 
among the Comrades and_ ordinary 
people. Suppose they figure it’s their 
only way out. ... Kao M. and her niece 
still faithful. Our catechists, male and 
female, being hounded but still loyal. 
. . . Not a word about Fr. N. or Sister 
A.A. The latter was seen boarding a 
train at C—, then pouf!!” 

“The Catholic Church Reform Com- 
mittee called a big meeting this eve- 
ning, so we figure something may be 
in the offing. Nothing has developed 
thus far, but the day is still young. It’s 
only 9 p.m. The quiet of the night 
and early morning still furnish the best 
opportunity for dropping in and walk- 
ing off with victims. Most people are 
then asleep. Those who are not asleep 
discreetly mind their own business.” 


6 H. sits outside the mission gate 

every day with a collection of 
books which the kids read for a pennv— 
his way of making a living. He is still 
loyal, getting into church as often as he 
can, and still leading the prayers. It 
is sad to see how many of the poor 
people are committing suicide.” 

“Old Agatha, who brings slops for 
the pigs being raised by the Chinese 
Fathers, was stopped at the gate and 
told not to do it again: ‘Don’t ask 
why,’ they said. ‘Just don’t help them 
in any way.’” 

That is the new martyrdom which 
God has permitted to become fashion- 
able wherever Marxism has installed its 
way of life. It is a martyrdom which 
is protracted, untidy, and unofficial. 

But there is a fluorescence in it, a 
glory as bright and shiny as attaches 
to the more dignified forms of heroic 
agony and death. Eternity will find it 
out and reveal it. Isn’t that what hap- 
pened to Christ? 

His wounds were ugly, too. 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Non-Catholic Bibles 


What is the difference between the Roman Catholic bible 
and the King James version? How could that bible teach 
me what I finally found in the Catholic Church?—m. w. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The contents of the Roman Catholic bible is guaranteed 
infallibly. The guaranty assures us that it contains all the 
books of the Old Testament and of the New, which should 
be included in a complete bible, and that no books are 
intruded which do not belong in the bible. Non-Catholic 
bibles omit several books entirely, and parts of several other 
books—omissions adding up to a serious deficit. 

Since Revelation consists not only of the bible as the 
written Word of God, but also of divine Tradition as the 
oral Word of God, the reliable interpretation of the bible is 
advanced considerably by the light shed upon it by Tradi- 
tion. But non-Catholics, who deny that Tradition is a part 
of Revelation, are bereft of that guidance. Hence, their 
versions of the bible are the less reliable. 

For a foolproof interpretation of both the written and the 
oral Word of God, nothing less than infallible certainty is 
adequate. But non-Catholics, who claim infallibility neither 
as a fact nor as a necessity, are left to their own fallible re- 
sources in the interpretation of God’s Word. Hence, their 
translations of the bible are unauthorized for Catholics. 
From its earliest days, Protestant Christianity has been fore- 
doomed to sectarian sterility because of a free-for-all inter- 
pretation of God’s Word. Apropos of the epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter referred to “certain things hard to be understood, 
which the unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also 
the other scriptures, to their own destruction.” (2 Peter 3:16) 

However, from what has been said above, it does not fol- 
low that non-Catholic bibles are worthless, or that they en- 
dorse such unchristian conduct as birth control or divorce. 
The party you refer to was unwilling to live according to 
any bible. As for yourself, it seems obvious that you were 
led to the Church by two factors—a realization of the differ- 
ence between thé King James version and actual Protestant 
teaching and, even more so, by studying and living Catho- 
licity with your children, while preparing to enter the 
Church. The King James version was merely your introduc- 
tion to Catholic Christianity. 


**Backfire’? 


If I foresaw that a project would backfire on me, I 
wouldn't start it. If God had foreknowledge of Adam’s and 
Eve’s failure, why did He create them?— Jj. 8B. ALLEN, MICH. 


Our physical vision is limited by the range of the human 
eye, aided by a microscope, or telescope, or the like. So too, 
our mental vision or knowledge is limited, especially when 
trained upon future events which depend upon our own 
free will or the free will of other people. Not so, however, 
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in the case of the Almighty. There are no horizons to His 
knowledge. Were He to depend upon our decisions as the 
source of His knowledge, He would not be Almighty. He 
knows everything—as we say—beforehand, but what we meas- 
ure as the future is always present to His unlimited range 
of vision. So much for the fact of God’s foreknowledge— 
there is no room for “if.” 

In planning and carrying out projects for the benefit of 
a city or a country, civil engineers, chemists, and :nany other 
specialists foresee that, avoidably or unavoidably, their work 
may entail loss of life, and that the completed project may 
be abused by some. Because of such “backfire,” should sci- 
ence come to a standstill? Do you blame the genius when 
someone else abuses his invention? 

The Almighty Himself is the only intelligent and free 
agent, so perfect that He cannot abuse His canabilities. Any 
mere creature can do so—even an angel. Therefore, in be- 
getting children, parents carry out one of the noblest of 
human accomplishments but an accomplishment which is, 
nonetheless, fraught with an element of risk. The child may 
disappoint and embarrass his parents. But if no fault be 
attributable to the parents, the child does not and cannot 
discredit them. The stigma of fault can be pinned solely 
upon the one who is guilty. The “backfire” of wayward chil- 
dren would not justify race suicide. 

In creating both the spirit world and the human fam- 
ily, one of the dominant purposes of God was to share with 
intelligent creatures His own perfection and happiness. The 
Almighty was not, so to speak, taken unawares by the infi- 
delity of some angels and men. Nor can their guilt be trans- 
ferred to Him. The disgraceful behavior of some is more 
than counterbalanced by others who, by their gratifying 
conduct, merit God’s blessing. The guilty, in ratio to their 
blameworthiness, exemplify the justice of God in one way; 
the virtuous, in the opposite way, for God is the “rewarder 
to them that seek Him.” (Hebrews 11:6) The infidelity of 
the sinner “backfires” upon himself only. 


What To Do? 


A girl of seventeen has had the best of good example from 
her parents. But now she thinks her parents discipline is 
old-fashioned; she is deceitful and disobedient, goes with 
bad companions, has started drinking, and comes home at 
all hours. Some say the parents are not responsible. What 
to do?—N. N., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Clearly, the alarming tendencies you have sketched cannot 
be chalked up against the parents on the score of a want of 
good example. However, while good example should be a 
consistent feature of parental training, it should be only 
a supplementary factor to parental discipline. A teen-ager 
should be given independence only in ratio to the develop- 
ment of a balanced and self-reliant character. 

In this case, habitual and serious misconduct adds up to 
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a crisis. In all probability, it is too late now to “nip in the 
bud” the results of tardy discipline, in connection with 
indiscriminate companionship, late hours of night life, 
spending-money, and the like. Unquestionably, the parents 
still have a right to apply the check-rein of discipline, but 
to attempt it now might make a bad matter worse. We 
suggest that you enlist the help of your parish priest—his 
advice, given directly and individually, may be heeded. 
If not, another plan—if financial circumstances permit— 
would be to enroll the girl as a resident student at a 
Catholic college, as a new and ideal environment. 


Adoration vs. Veneration 


When serving Mass in_an interdenominational chapel, 
is it proper to genuflect when the Blessed Sacrament is 
not present? Is there any connection between the Seven 
Last Words of Our Lord, spoken from the cross, and the 
number of times the priest raises his voice during the 
more solemn parts of the Mass?—J. MCM., FORT HOOD, TEXAS. 


In reply to your second inquiry—no connection. As for 
genuflections when serving Mass, at a place or time when the 
Blessed Sacrament is not present, customary procedure 
varies. In this country, it seems to be the prevailing practice 
to genuflect, during the entire course of the Mass—rather 
than to merely bow—whenever the server passes the center 
of the altar, at least as a reverence to the image of Christ 
on the cross. If the Blessed Sacrament be present, that act 
of reverence would be directed to the Real Presence and 
would be adoration. If the reverence be directed to the cru- 
cifix, it would be veneration only. In other words, a genu- 
flection does not necessarily betoken adoration—a unique 
reverence reserved for God solely. 


Latin-Oriental Marriage 


If a Roman Catholic girl marries a Greek Catholic, must 
the couple be married in the Greek Catholic Church?— 
A. J., ARDMORE, PA. 


[t is not precisely correct to refer to the girl in the case as 
Roman Catholic and to the man as Greek Catholic, for 
both are Roman Catholics—one of the Latin Rite and one 
of the Eastern Rite. According to Canon 1097 of the 
Church's Code of Canon Law, the pastor of the bride should 
ordinarily officiate at a marriage, unless there be a reasonable 
cause to seek permission to hold the marriage elsewhere. 
But in the case of a marriage between Roman Catholics of 
different rites, the marriage should be in the rite of the 
bridegroom and before his pastor, unless some particular 
regulation permit otherwise. If the bride so wish, she may 
change over to the rite of her husband, either at the time 
of marriage or later on during their married life. 


“Movie Conscience” 


Is a girl of 15 allowed to attend a movie listed by the 
Legion of Decency as Class B? Suppose I did attend such 
a movie and knew before I went that it was Class B, but 
it had no bad effect on me?—J. O’B., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


In settling one’s conscience as to attendance at movies, 
on the basis of the moral classification by the Legion of 
Decency, it must be kept in mind that Class B movies are 
rated as “objectionable in part” for anyone and everyone, 
regardless of age. Only those pictures classified as A-1 are 
approved for adults and minors. Even theatricals listed as 
A-2 are approved for adults only. 

fhe moral rating given to movies by the “scouts” of the 
Legion of Decency is not, of course, infallibly reliable. 
However, it is a prudent judgment, agreed upon by a 
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number of Catholic men and women, as to whether a 
theatrical be wholesome or harmful. We would not ven- 
ture to draw any hard and fast lines, in this matter, as to 
when an adolescent becomes an adult. Moral maturity is 
something to be judged by an individual’s confessor. 

As for attending a movie approved for adults only, or 
classified as objectionable for all, you would run the risk 
of incurring moral harm, especially at your impressionable 
age; and, if you were to, take that risk knowingly, you 
would be guilty at least on that score, despite a sigh of 
relief at coming back to the world of reality unsmirched., 
The spirit of the Legion of Decency is not kill-joy—it simply 
offers a voluntary insurance policy for security and peace 
of conscience. 


Restitution 


Some years ago, aboard a cruise ship, I used money I 
found in a lost pocketbook. To. what extent was I guilty? 
What should I do now about restitution?—p. w., BOSTON, 
MASS. 


In itself, the amount of money stolen was not very consid- 
erable. However, knowing so little as to the financial cir- 
cumstances of the owner, it is difficult to say whether or not 
your theft was a grave sin. A comparatively small sum of 
money, taken unjustly from a poor person, could be a very 
serious matter. But in any case of theft, the obligation to 
restitution does not cease with the lapse of time. The obliga- 
tion should be fulfilled as soon as reasonably can be. Now that 
your circumstances permit, and since it is impossible to trace 
the owner, your restitution should be made by contributing 
the same amount of money to the poor. You can do so 
anonymously, in your own parish or elsewhere. 


Divine Origin—Or Human? 


An Episcopalian acquaintance claims that his church was 
founded by Jesus Christ Himself. If so, how do you ac- 
count for the cleavage between his church and our own?— 
G. B., ROUND LAKE, ILL. 


The Church founded by Jesus Christ flourished in England, 
the birthplace of Episcopalian Protestantism, until the 
secession from Roman Catholicity begun by Henry VIII, fur- 
thered under Edward VI, and climaxed by Elizabeth I. Typi- 
cal of England’s Roman Catholicity was the refutation of 
Luther’s Protestantism, authored in 1517 by Henry VIII, 
titled by the Vicar of Christ as “Defender of the Faith.” 
It is simply a matter of undeniable history that, in 1534, 
in order to wangle the divorce refused him by Rome, Henry 
established himself as head of a distinct, independent, and 
national Church of England. 

During the reign of his successor, Edward ViI—known 
as “the boy king’—Cranmer so mutilated the teaching and 
worship of the Church of England as to reduce it to the very 
Protestantism assailed by Henry. Although, Catholicity was 
restored fully during Mary's brief reign—an interlude of only 
four years—the Protestant Church of England was re-estab- 
lished once and for all by the infamous Elizabeth I. 

Because the Church of England is bereft of the infallible 
guidance in faith and morals bestowed upon the legitimate 
successors of the Apostles, it cannot be a thoroughly Chris- 
tian church. Since the Church of England refuses allegiance 
to the Vicar of Christ, how can it be a church founded by 
Christ? Inasmuch as the Anglican Orders of the Church of 
England are not valid, that church is without a priesthood 
and therefore without sacraments. Briefly, to claim divine 
origin or foundation by Christ, a church must be able to 
boast of enjoying the influence of the teaching, ruling, and 
sanctifying powers conferred by Christ. A severed branch is 
bound to wither, for want of vitality. 


THE SIGN 





International photo 


These children are standing in the ruins of Warsaw, Poland’s capital 


The State is completely taking over the child, with 


rights of parents and Church reduced to a minimum 


by ANN SU CARDWELL 


tS State is taking over the child in 
Poland. Taking it over completely. 
The influence of parents, home, and 
Church has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. The school is what orders from 
Moscow make it—the perfect tool for 
bringing up the child in the Stalinist 
way. The State steps in to take the 
child in the cradle. For all except gov- 
ernment officials and privileged party 
members, salaries and wages are so low 
and prices of the necessities of life so 
high, that both parents must earn in 
order to support a family. Moreover, it 
is regime policy to get as many women 
in industry as possible. Two Moscow 
objectives are thus attained. Produc- 
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tion is increased and home and parental 
influence weakened. 

To encourage the work of mothers of 
infants outside the home, larger indus- 
tries have day nurseries where children 
may be left in the morning and called 
for in the evening. Here young women 
trained in Communist ideology care for 
the little folk, entertain them with toys 
approved by Moscow specialists, tell 
them stories that inculcate adulation of 
Stalin, admiration for the Soviet Union, 
and hatred of the West. 

Naturally, many industries do not yet 
have these nurseries. And there are 
mothers who would work in them if 
they had someone with whom to leave 


their children. So the authorities have 
trained thousands of young women as 
mothers’ helpers, a training which con- 
sists largely of political indoctrination. 
The mother’s helper takes over in the 
home and, unhampered, sets up her 
“educational” work. 

The kindergarten takes up next, and 
then the elementary school. The objec- 
tive is ever the same. The type of story, 
toy, and picture-book changes with the 
advancing intelligence of the child. But 
the picture of Stalin always has the 
honored place on the wall. He remains 
“Our father in Moscow,” with which in 
some classrooms the day begins. 

School texts have either been written 
in Moscow under ‘the strict supervision 
of Soviet educators or they have been 
written and rewritten to meet Soviet 
approval. History, geography, science, 
everything must conform to the Soviet 
point of view. Everything that reflected 
honor on the Polish nation, all its 
achievements, have been eliminated. 
Poland has become no more than an 
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actual, if not a factual, part of the 
U.S.S.R., the Poles a branch of the 
Slavic peoples of which the Russians 
ure the parent body. The thousand- 
year-old Christian culture is being re- 
placed in Poland by that of the Soviets, 
the thousands of young regime-trained 
eachers entrusted with much of this 
task. And here it may be noted that 
these new teachers are all from the 
peasant and worker classes as_ class 
hatred is also demanded by Moscow. 
That is a prominent element of the 
culture” being imposed upon Polish 


children. 


AN abundance of reading matter is 
/’\ provided. In addition to children’s 
papers and magazines, the regular 
newspapers carry children’s pages. Books 
are numerous and attractively illus- 
trated, but the contents are always 
propaganda, either direct or indirect, 
re those of all the publications. 
Standard themes are glorification of 
Stalin and Soviet heroes, especially Red 
army, the people’s Poland, children’s 
part in furthering the Six-Year Plan, 
children’s work in denouncing “sabo- 
teurs,” slackers, and the like, and of 
course the inevitable stories or articles 
in which America or Americans are 
the would-be destroyers of the peace- 
loving Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies. 

rhe Russian language is compulsory 
in certain grades. An immense quantity 
of Russian literature in translation and 
more and more in Russian is in school 
and club libraries. Books such as The 
Great Stalin fill the shelves. 
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The Communist attitude toward re- 
ligion being what it is, it i$ not sur- 
prising that every effort is made to keep 
the child from the Church’s influence. 
Religious instruction is- still permitted 
in the schools, a priest the instructor. 
But he must exercise great care in 
what he says and his time is strictly lim- 
ited. Even so the authorities, using 
various pretexts, have excluded many 
catechists from the schools and not per- 
mitted their places to be filled. 

Moreover, the number of elementary 
schools operated by the Friends of Chil- 
dren Society has increased notably this 
past year, and is also establishing sec- 
ondary and teachers’ training schools. 
Established with the avowed purpose of 
providing schools without religious 
teaching, they numbered 5 in 1947. This 
year there are to be 463. Pressure is 
brought to bear upon parents to send 
their children to such schools. 


Both the Boy and Girl Scouts are now 


Communist organizations, the counter- 
part of the Soviet organization for that 
age group, the Pioneers. They not only 
constantly are subjected to propaganda 
but must themselves spread it and work 
actively for the “people’s democratic 
Poland.” Recently they began the for- 
mation of “Timur bands,” modeled on 
similar groups of that name in the 
U.S.S.R., Timur being the hero of a 
Soviet story. With his group he worked 
in the fields alongside the peasants and 
then gave information about their 
“sabotaging,” about “rich peasants,” and 
other kindred matters to the authorities, 
for which he and his friends won great 
praise. Some two hundred of the Polish 


take part 





pseudo-Scout troops have already or- 
ganized such bands and are being 
trained for similar espionage work 
among Polish peasants. 

Polish children are being taught that 
love of country and duty owed it re. 
quire them to be on the alert for 
every evidence of “capitalist” influence 
in Polish life and the denunciation of 
it to the authorities. Deprived as they 
are of all contacts with Western civil- 
ization both past and present, taught 
falsehood and immorality, the children 
have no yardstick by which to measure 
that teaching. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to use a child to find out what a 
parent, a teacher, a club leader, or any 
relative or friend says in his presence. 

It is regime organizations that now 
provide the Polish child with recrea- 
tion. They conduct summer camps all 
over the country, for both city and vil- 
lage children, ages varying from that 
of the nursery child to the 18-year-old. 


CCUPATION of children’s free 

time is taken seriously by the re- 
gime. It has little opposition in this area 
and understandably, since parents are 
away from home all day and often late in 
the evening, the home itself is crowded, 
poor, and with no place the children 
call their own and little if any of the 
equipment children need for play and 
recreation. The State can offer club 
rooms and meeting places, such, for ex- 
ample, as the splendid big House of 
Youth in Warsaw, formerly the Polish 
Y.M.C.A., taken over by the Commun- 
ists in 1949, and all signs of its former 
Christian character removed. 
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It is not indifference to the Church 
that is being inculcated in the Polish 
child. In a country that has been Chris- 
tian for over a thousand years, children 
are being taught that the faith of their 
fathers is nothing but superstition and 
a means of keeping Poles slave-bound 
to the “imperialist, capitalist, aggres- 
sive’ West. Excursions and “volunteer” 
work of a civic nature are arranged to 
conflict with Church services. Members 
of the Union of Polish Youth keep 
watch on Church attendance and re- 
port offenders to the authorities. 

For those who still cling to the Church 
there are the so-called “patriotic 
priests,” a group whose members have 
declared their loyalty to the regime, 
and by so doing serve as its tools by 
urging the people to accept the regime 
So far 
this group has not won a following 
meriting attention. 

The universally celebrated Christian 
anniversaries and saints’ days are not 
recognized in today’s Poland. Stalin’s 
birthday competes with Christmas, 
“Grandfather Frost” replaces St. Nich- 
olas, the New Year’s tree, the Christmas 
tree. At least such is the situation if one 
judged from the regime press. Actually, 
the Polish Christmas and Easter celebra- 
tions are as sincere as ever, though con- 
ducted in the quiet of home life. No 
attention is paid either of these dates 
in the schools, but everything possible 
is done to play up the regime-scheduled 
events, such as the New Year’s tree 
and the accompanying public enter- 
tainments, 





A State-operated vocational school. Policy is to get women 
into industry and weaken their influence on children 


Three boys pray in a chapel. Today this is 
a rare sight in Soviet-dominated Poland 
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From the very beginning, Moscow has 
concentrated on winning Polish chil- 
dren and teen-agers. It well knew that it 
could never win adults and youth with 
memories of free Poland. Methodically 
and systematically it has proceeded with 
its long-range policy of gradual elimina- 
tion of family, home, Church, and 
wholesome organization influences. It 
has not hesitated to use force, terror, 
falsehood, any form of hypocrisy or bru- 
tality. It is destroying everything Pol- 
ish, and in the so-called culture and en- 
vironment, replacing traditional Polish 
life, bringing up children that will, if 
their training succeeds, be Polish in 
name only, in fact, human beings cre- 
ated in the Soviet image, living in a 
Poland torn out of Europe and become 
a part of Eurasia. 


T is a part of the Polish tragedy that 

children are not only being reared 
to be the .tools accomplishing the 
ends of evil men but that as children 
they are so used. They march in dem- 
onstrations and parades, shouting Stalin’s 
name and carrying banners with slogans 
of praise for him and the U.S.S.R. They 
write letters to the regime press, thank- 
ing Stalin for all he has done for them 
and for Poland. In phrases of which 
they have no understanding, they talk 
about the necessity of exceeding produc- 
tion norms and fulfilling the Six-Year 
Plan. They condemn “saboteurs,” spec- 
ulators, and the like and fairly foam at 
the mouth when. they mention America. 

It is to be hoped that all this Soviet- 
directed education and training, founded 





as it is on falsehood and evil, will be 
only a passing stage in the life of Polish 
children. 

When the child reaches the stage 
when his future is to be considered, it 
may be disillusionment will come. For 
then he will learn, if he has not already 
done so, that in choosing his lifework 
he will have practically no voice. He 
will not even be permitted to go to 
high school if the examining authorities 
think he is needed for factory or farm 
labor. On the pretext of receiving train- 
ing, he will be sent to industry or a col- 
lective farm for apprentice work; 
then kept on or sent to a similar enter- 
prise elsewhere. If he is judged fit for 
a high school education, the authorities 
will decide whether it is to be technical 
or liberal arts. If he manages to get 
either of these, he will then be sent to a 
certain area to work in government em- 
ploy or be among the fortunate per- 
mitted to get a university education. 
But in that case too he will be allowed 
to follow a desired profession only if 
the authorities permit, and upon con- 
clusion of the course he must work in 
an assigned field. 

When the teen-ager faces this fact of 
choice of his future he must either be- 
come a loyal Stalinist, finding his career 
in the party, or he must realize that he 
has been brought up to be a traitor to 
his people and his country and start on 
the difficult road of re-education. That 
is, unless outside anti-Communist agen- 
cies become more active and efficient 
in reaching him and influencing him 
than is now the case. 


Keystone & Black Star photos 
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7 Remsen in Darragh recognized 
that Pat Dolan was a woman-hater. 
When the women and girls of the place 
went into Brogan’s store where Pat 
served behind the grocery counter, they 
neither expected nor received any 
courtesies beyond what their transac- 
tions warranted. From the other as- 
sistants they got jokes and teasings with 
their purchases. From sallow, wizened 
little Pat they got the sour looks which, 
in his opinion, were all that women 
merited. 

To Pat, women were deceivers, break- 
ers of hearts and destroyers of a man’s 
peace of mind. It was not that he was 
naturally inclined to misogyny. It had 
been forced upon him ten years before 
when he was twenty-two and thad had 
his love thrown back in his face by 
Maria Mooney, the blonde barmaid in 
Tierney’s Hotel. 

He got little sympathy from the peo- 
ple of Darragh over that unfortunate 
affair. “The cheek of him, anyway!” 
they said with amusement. “Just ima- 
gine a miserable-looking leprechaun 
like Pat Dolan to be having notions of 
a fine girl like Maria.” 

Maria herself said that it was out of 
kindness and pity that she accepted 
Pat’s presents and allowed him to escort 
her here, there, and everywhere. But 
there was a limit, it seemed, to her kind- 
ness. It came to an abrupt end when 
Ned Sweeney, who was six feet two in 
his stockinged feet and the best ham- 
mer-threwer in the county, started to 
make up to her. That was on the day 
of the Darragh Sports. To Pat the 
date would always be memorable—Au- 
gust 15th, 1939. He had taken Maria 
to the Sports with every imtention of 
asking her to marry him before the day 
would be out. They were barely inside 
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Maria Mooney’s deceit was mirrored in every pretty 
face Pat Dolan beheld. But with shy, dowdy 
Brigid Regan, he felt his heart was safe 


the gate when Maria deserted him. All 
day long she hung on Ned Sweeney’s 
arm, and that evening she walked home 
with the big handsome fellow with 
whom she was so well matched in looks. 
Six weeks later Maria and Ned got mar- 
ried and went to live in England, leav- 
ing Pat a sworn woman-hater. 

“T'll never again give a woman the 
chance of making a fool out of me!” 
he vowed. 

For over ten long years he kept his 
vow. While the other men took girls to 
dances and for walks along the canal 
bank, Pat went his lonely way, grimly 
remembering his lesson, sourly deter- 
mined never again to risk hurt and 
humiliation at the hands of a woman. 

That was how matters stood when 
Miss Regan, a County Carlow girl, 
came as assistant to the Darragh Drap- 
ery Emporium. 

During Miss Regan’s first week in 
the place, there was not a bachelor who 
did not find it necessary to make some 
purchase or another at the Emporium. 

She was a sad disappointment. Brigid 
Regan was a thin, mousey creature of 
twenty-five or so. She was dowdily 
dressed. She wore no make-up. There 
was an air of awkward shyness about 
her, and her voice was a self-conscious 
squeak. Tom Flynn, the most dashing 
bachelor in Darragh, summed up the 
general feeling when he said, “The 
girl’s a- misfortune. There’s ne'er a 
scrap of ‘ro’ at all in her!” 

It was necessity and not curiosity 
which sent Pat Dolan into the Em- 
porium a week after Miss Regan’s com- 
ing. 

“A white collar, size 14,” he demanded 
briefly. 

“With peaks, or without peaks?” ‘For 
a brief moment, Brigid Regan allowed 


her shy, pale eyes to meet Pat Dolan’s. 

There is no way of explaining the 
thing that happened to Pat in that mo- 
ment. The miracle of love can never be 
explained. Maybe Pat saw in Brigid’s 
eyes the reflection of his own loneliness. 
Maybe he suspected that here was some- 
one who had been pushed aside as he 
had been—someone, therefore, from 
whom he might hope for understand- 
ing. 

Whatever the reason, there and then 
Pat Dolan forgot his vow. Maria 
Mooney’s treatment of him became an 
unimportant incident in his past, and 
his heart shed the protective armor 
which had encased it for so many years. 

During the following week he found 
many an excuse for buying odds and 
ends from Miss Regan. Socks, shoelaces, 
collar studs, handkerchiefs. By the end 
of a fortnight, Brigid Regan and he had 
joined the straggling line of lovers. who 
strolled along the canal bank in the 
dusk. 

As if to make up for his ten years of 
woman-hating, Pat threw himself heart 
and soul into his courtship. He lavished 
boxes of chocolates and three-and-six- 
penny bottles of perfume on Brigid. 
He made no secret of the fact that he 
was saving to buy her a gold watch for 
her birthday. Every single evening, -he 
took her out. And often, after they had 
parted-for the night, he sat up until all 
hours writing love letters which he 
handed to her next evening when they 
met. 

This was Brigid’s first acquaintance 
with courtship. The effect on her was 
astounding. The miracle which had 
changed Pat Dolan from a glum woman- 
hater into an ardent lover was nothing 
at all compared with the miracle which 
changed Brigid Regan into a girl who 
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Every night he 
sat up writing 
love letters 
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zlowed with happy pride and self-con- 
fidence. Under the sun of Pat’s loving 
attentiveness, she blossomed into at- 
tractiveness. She put on weight, so that 
her clothes ceased to have the look of 
being the castoffs of a bigger, better- 
proportioned woman. She started using 
a camomile rinse for her hair and it 
lost its mousey color and took on the 
gold of young whins. 

From hair-rinses to cosmetics is a 
short step. 

The other men in Darragh found 
themselves having to revise their opin- 
ion of Brigid. Tom Flynn wondered 
how he could have been so blind as to 
have thought her unattractive. 

It was unfortunate for Pat Dolan that 
he should have been called to Dublin 
to his uncle’s death bed on the day be- 
fore the annual outing to Poulaphouca 
of the Shop Assistants’ Social Club. 

“I’m afraid you'll have a lonely time 
at the outing without me,” he said. 
“Maybe you'd sooner not go at all?” 

“Ah, I'll go,” Brigid told him. “Since 
I have my ticket, sure I might as well.” 

“T’ll make it up to you when I come 
back,” Pat promised. “Try and enjoy 
yourself as well as you can. And I'll 
buy the watch for you in Dublin.” 

Brigid enjoyed herself. On the day 
after the outing she wrote to Pat, “Tom 
Flynn was terrible nice to me yesterday. 
He made me promise I'd go with him 
to the Football Dance in Naas next 
week, and he’s going to take me to the 
concert in Brackna next Friday. Don’t 
buy the watch for me. I’d rather not 
take such an expensive present from a 
man I’m not going steady with so keep 
your money in your pocket.” 

Pat spent part of the money. In a 
room down the quays he found a one- 
eyed Indian who was willing to tattoo 
two dates on his arm in return for £3. 
One date was August 15th, 1939. The 
other was September 20th, 1950—the 
date of the Poulaphouca outing. 

“A memorial to a sweetheart?” asked 
the Indian sympathetically, as his nee- 
dle dug into Pat’s arm. 

“It isn’t, then,” Pat answered grimly. 
“It’s a warning to a fool.” 
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Above: Labor-management council holding a meeting. 
Below: Worker prays in Catholic chapel in milli. 
































Christian 
Factory 
Pioneer 


A British industrialist runs 





a factory on the principles 


of “Rerum Novarum”’ 


e Mr. Alan Turner, a British convert 
Catholic, organized a textile plant of 
over 200 workers on the principles of 
the papal workers’ charter, “Rerum No- 
varum,” with a chapel, communal 
prayers, and everyone a _ co-partner. 
Managing Director of Spa Lane Mills in 
Derby, England, Mr. Turner started put- 
ting the Church’s teachings into prac- 
tice eleven years ago when he organized 
a factory council. This council, made 
up of ten elected workers and.ten man- 
agement representatives, meets regularly 
to discuss matters relating to the opera- 
tion of the plant. One innovation voted 
by the council was the abolition of time 
clocks. Mr. Turner holds veto power 
over all the council’s decisions, but he 
has never exercised it. Workers run a 
sick club and benevolent fund financed 
by the directors and executives and from 
proceeds of entertainment. Workers re- 
ceive a share in the profits, at the dis- 
cretion of the directors, in the form of 
extra pay or extra vacation. There is a 
Catholic chapel in the plant which is 
open all day for anyone to drop in and 
meditate. Although only forty of the 
employees are Catholic, common prayers 
are held for all ‘who wish to attend. 
Many non-Catholics take part in this 
daily exercise. 
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STAGE and SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 





Anthony Steel, Dinah Sheridan, and William Simons in scene from “Ivory Hunter” 


MeCarey and the Critics 


My Son John, Leo McCarey’s forceful tract on treason in 
high places, received the anticipated bitter criticism from the 
New York movie reviewers and some columnists. 

Because it is the most powerful anti-Communist theme 
we've had to date, because it personalizes the issue in terms 
of treason’s effect on the family unit, and because its 
release coincides with the stirrings of a movement to excul- 
pate Alger Hiss, the film aroused the ire of the Left. It 
became the target for a campaign of undercover sniping 
and viciousness seldom duplicated. 

By magnifying the film’s flaws and ridiculing the direct- 
ness of its patriotic appeal, McCarey’s critics claim he has 
made a frontal attack on the “intellectuals” around us. 
If they refer to that brand of intellectual arrogance that 
discards the spiritual while leaving the door open for sub- 
version, or the “liberalism” of the secularists that has too 
often led to treason, perhaps they are right. 

Leo McCarey has made that sort of attack and he should 
be heartened by the opposition which has developed. It 
is their aim to discredit the picture and thereby discourage 
Hollywood from attempting anything similar in the future. 
If My Son John had failed to make its point clear or its 
message effective, we would not have witnessed the display 
of bitterness that marked such reviews as Bosley Crowther’s 
New York Times’ analysis and the completely unfounded 
charge of “bigotry” in the criticism by Alton Cook in the 
World Telegram. 
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Reviews in Brief 


The bush country of Africa supplies some fascinating back- 
grounds for IVORY HUNTER, a story of preservation and 
conservation in the continent of plenty. Filmed by a 
British company, the picture achieves the leisurely pace 
characteristic of both Africa and the London moviemakers, 
without sacrificing the excitements of a jungle tale. This is 
the story of one man’s fight to end the ruthless extermina- 
tion of wild game through the establishment of a national 
park in Kenya. The color cameras have been used with 
striking effect, and the principal players, Anthony Steel, 
Dinah Sheridan, and Harold Warrender, act out their 
charade with considerable conviction. The moviegoer who 
enjoys the unconventional will find this rewarding. 
(Universal-International) 


Clifford Odets’ CLASH BY NIGHT, a study in disillusion- 
ment and unfaithfulness, is a dull, unconvincing melo- 
drama, despite fine work by Barbara Stanwyck, Paul 
Douglas, and Robert Ryan. From an interesting start, this 
rapidly degenerates into the story of an illicit romance 
between two highly unattractive characters. The heavy- 
handed approach of the writing and direction leave this 
incredible melodrama on the fringe of worthwhile enter- 
tainment. (RKO-Radio) 


Rafael Sabatini'ss SCARAMOUCHE is_ swashbuckling 
adventure at its second-best. Although this swirling tale of 















revolutionary France has moments of boisterous excitement, 
plus Stewart Granger, Technicolor, and a flashing-swords 
limax, it is a curiously pallid affair. Some attempt is made 
to satirize the costume movies, but it proves as unsuccessful 


s the film’s treatment of the French national upheaval. 
(M-G-M) 


CHE WORLD IN HIS ARMS takes Gregory Peck back to 
sea, this time as the seal-hunting adventurer of a Rex 
Beach story. The period is 1850, when the Russians owned 
\laska and poaching off the Pribilof Islands was a profit- 
able venture. A seal-boat race is the thrill highspot of a 
fechnicolor melodrama which co-stars Ann Blyth as a run- 
way Russian Countess. This offering is not for the hyper- 


critical, but it has its share of rousing action. (Universal- 
International) 


entire plot of FRANCIS GOES TO WEST POINT 
s disclosed in the title. Donald O’Connor and his em- 
arrassingly intelligent talking mule have themselves a 
rantic frolic at the Military Academy. Army regulations, 
he football game of the season, and the familiar cadet 
ijinks are given the whimsical treatment here with sur- 
risingly good results. (Universal-International) 





% Donald O’Connor gets advice of talking mule 


Francis in “Francis Goes to West Point” 


\ustralian locale of KANGAROO compensates in 
measure for the lack of imagination in the script. 

This transplanted horse-opera is brightened by the fresh 
backgrounds, unusual shots of Australian wildlife, a ravag- 
ng dust storm, a bush fire, and some excellently staged 
attle drives. Unfortunately, the Technicolor cameras 
ed to measure up and the photography is dull and 
cloudy most of the time. Maureen O’Hara, Finlay Currie, 
Lawford, and Australia’s top star, Chips Rafferty, 

§ secondary importance, but fulfill their assignments 


competently in this rugged adult adventure. (20th Cen- 
ury-Fox) 


LOVELY TO LOOK AT isa restyled model of the popular 
cal Roberta. The haunting Jerome Kern melodies have 
none of their appeal, but the mood and manner of the 

production itself do not match the warmth and charm of 
yriginal. The fun has been tailored to Red Skelton’s 

‘surements this time, and too much emphasis is placed 
on the fashion-show sequences of the picture. Kathryn 

Grayson and Howard Keel do well by such unforgettable 

numbers as “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” and “The Touch 
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of Your Hand,” while the dancing Champions bring back 
misty memories of Astaire and Rogers. This Technicolor 
excursion to the couturier sparkles occasionally and with 
sufficient luster to attract those moviegoers who do not re. 
call the bright glow which was cast by the earlier version, 
(M-G-M) 


The New Plays 


OF THEE I SING was a rousing, successful satire in the 
days when political spoofs were a novelty. Today, with 
dozens of TV comics, hundreds of columnists, and 
thousands of amateur wits using the political. arena as 
source material for impudent quips, the bite in this Kauf- 
man-Ryskind musical is as dull as campaign oratory. 
William Gaxton and Victor Moore have been succeeded 
by Jack Carson and Paul Hartman, which does not re- 
dound to the show’s benefit. Time has continued its in- 
exorable march, leaving this fondly remembered satire 
with such souvenirs as Empress Eugenie bonnets, the NRA 
eagle, and W. C. Fields. 


Summer Playguide 


This classification of plays has been compiled from reviews 





and Peter 
Lawford in “Kangaroo,” filmed in Australia 


*% Finlay Currie, Maureen O’Hara, 


appearing in Tue Sicn and includes all productions pre- 
sented on Broadway during the 1951-52 season. It is printed 
in response to the many requests received from readers of 
these pages for information on plays scheduled for summer 
theater presentation. We suggest that those who are inter- 
ested should keep on hand this copy of the magazine, or clip 
this page and the following for future reference. This will 
obviate letters of inquiry. 


For the Family: Alice in Wonderland; Angel with Red 
Hair, Armor of Light, As You Like It, Design for a Stained 
Glass Window, Harriett, Janie, Jennie Kissed Me, Junior 
Miss, Lace on Her Petticoat, Lute Song, Me and Molly, 
Mrs. McThing, Open the Gates, Peter Pan, Ramshackle 
Inn, Shake Hands with the Devil, Seventeen, Song of Nor- 
way, Ten Little Indians, That Winslow Boy, The Green 
Pastures, The Patriots, Yes M’Lord. 


For Adults: A Sleep of Prisoners, An Inspector Calls, 
Angel in the Pawnshop, Anthony and Cleopatra, Antigone, 
Apple of His Eye, Arms’ and the Man, Arsenic and Old 
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Lace, Best Foot Forward, Bloomer Girl, Blossom Time, 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Candida, Carmen Jones, Charley’s 
Aunt, Craig’s Wife, Cyrano de Bergerac, Darkness at Noon, 
Deep Mrs. Sykes, Edwina Black, Embezzled Heaven, Gentle- 
man from Athens, Gramercy Ghost, Harvey, Henry VIII, 
I Remember Mama, In Time to Come, Jacobowsky and 
the Colonel, January Thaw, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Let’s 
Make An Opera, Life with Father, Life with Mother, Lost 
in the Stars, Love and Let Love, Man and Superman, Mary 
Rose, Medea, Minnie and Mr. Williams, Oklahoma, One 
Bright Day, Othello, Porgy and Bess, Power Without Glory, 
Pygmalion, Rebecca, Regina, Rosalinda, Show Boat, Spring 
Again, State of the Union, Sing Out Sweet Land, That 
Lady, The Cherry Orchard, The Closing Door, The Cock- 
tail Party, The Consul, The Corn is Green, The Curious 
Savage, The Glass Menagerie, The Grass Harp, The Golden 
State, The Gypsy Lady, The Heiress, The High Ground, 
The Innocents, The King and I, The King of Friday’s Men, 
The Late George Apley, The Magnificent Yankee, The 
Man, The Medium and_ the Telephone, The Red Mill, 
The Vagabond King, The Velvet Glove, The Whole World 
Over, Therese, Three Wishes for Jamie, Ti-Coq, Tomorrow 
the World, Toplitzky of Notre Dame, Touch and Go, Up 
in Central Park, What Every Woman Knows, Where’s 





% Red Skelton dreams while Howard Keel plays 
the piano in scene from “Lovely to Look At” 


Charley, Winter’s Tale, Without Love, Years Ago. 

Partly Objectionable: A Bell for Adano, A Phoenix Too 
Frequent, A Story for Sunday Evening, Affairs of State, 
Alive and Kicking, All for Love, All My Sons, All the King’s 
Men, All You Need is One Good Break, Allegro, Along 
Fifth Avenue, Anna Christie, Angel in the Wings, Angel 
Street, Anna Lucasta, Annie Get Your Gun, Another Part 
of the Forest, Arms and the Girl, As the Girls Go, Bare- 
foot in Athens, Barretts of Wimpole Street, Bell, Book, and 
Candle, Billy Budd, Bird Cage, Black Chiffon, Bless You 
All, Blithe Spirit, Born Yesterday, Brigadoon, Browning 
Version and Harlequinade, Burlesque, Burning Bright, 
Buy Me Blue Ribbons, Call Me Madam, Call Me Mister, 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Chicken Every Sunday, 
Chocolate Soldier, Christopher Blake, Claudia, Come of 
Age, Come Back Little Sheba, Command Decision, Coun- 
sellor-at-Law, Courtin’ Time, Crime and Punishment, 
Daphne Laureola, Damask Cheek, Dance Me a Song, Dark 
Eyes, Day Before Spring, Dear Barbarians, Dark Legend, 
Dear Ruth, Death of a Salesman, Deep are the Roots, 
Devil’s Disciple, Don Juan in Hell, Dinosaur Wharf, 
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Division, Dream Girl, Edward My Son, Enemy of the 
People, Eve of St. Mark, Fancy Meeting You, Fatal Weak- 
ness, Finian’s Rainbow, Flight Into Egypt, Four Twelves 
are Forty Eight, Gertie, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Gigi, 
Golden Boy, Goodbye My Fancy, Great to Be Alive, Guys 
and Dolls, Happy Birthday, He Who Gets Slapped, High 
Button Shoes, Hilda Crane, Hope for the Best, I Know My 
Love, Inside USA, Joan of Lorraine, John Loves Mary, 
Kiss and Tell, Kiss Me Kate, Lady in the Dark, Laura, 
Legend of Lovers, Legend of Sarali, Lend an Ear, Let’s Face 
It, Light Up the Sky, Little Brown Jug, Little Foxes, Lo 
and Behold, Love Life, Lovers and Friends, Made in 
Heaven, Magdelena, Make a Wish, Make Mine Manhat- 
tan, Mermaids Singing, Metropole, Miss Liberty, Mr. 
Barry’s Etchings, Montserrat, Music in My Heart, Music 
in the Air, My Sister Eileen, Never Say Never, Night Music, 
Not for Children, New Faces, Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep, Of Thee I Sing, One Touch of Venus, Over Twenty 
One, Paint Your Wagon, Portrait in Black, Paris 90, 
Present Laughter, Remains to Be Seen, Ring Round the 
Moon, St. Joan, St. Louis Woman, Second Threshold, Sons 
O Fun, Sounds of Hunting, South Pacific, Southern Ex- 
posure, Street Scene, Suds in Your Eye, Swan Song, Sweet- 
hearts, Texas, Li’l Darlin, The Autumn Garden, The Bar- 
rier, The Big Knife, The Big Two, The Brass Ring, The 
Chase, The Country Girl, The Day After Tomorrow, The 
Desert Song, The Enchanted, The Father, The Four Poster, 
The Front Page, The Giaconda Smile, The Grand Tour, 
The Happy Time, The Hasty Heart, The House of Ber- 
narda Alba, The Ivy Green, The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
The Live Wire, The Long Days, The Long Watch, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The Male Animal, The Member 
of the Wedding, The Moon is Blue, The Number, The 
Royal Family, The Searching Wind, The Silver Whistle, 
The Skin of Our Teeth, The Small Hours, The Stranger, 
The Shrike, The Student Prince, The Traitor, The Two 
Mrs. Carrolls, The Watch on the Rhine, The Wild Duck, 
The Wind is Ninety, The Wisteria Trees, The Would-Be 
Gentleman, They Knew What They Wanted, Three Men 
on a Horse, Three’s a Family, Tickets Please, Twilight 
Walk, Two Blind Mice, Top Banana, To Dorothy a Son, 


Uncle Harry, Venus Observed, Women of Twilight, Young 
Man’s Fancy. 


Completely Objectionable: A Streetcar Named Desire, A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Anne of the Thousand Days, 
Another Love Story, Are You With It?, Beggar’s Holiday, 
Billion Dollar Baby, Blackouts, Catherine Was Great, Clash 
by Night, Clutterbuck, Come on Up, Cry of the Peacock, 
Dark of the Moon, Dear Judas, Diamond Lil, Doughgirls, 
Early to Bed, Faithfully Yours, Family Portrait, Follow the 
Girls, Foolish Notion, For Love or Money, Goodnight 
Ladies, Guest in the House, Happy as Larry, How I Wonder, 
In Bed We Cry, I Am a Camera, Jane, Johnny 2 x 4, 
Magnolia Alley, Maid in the Ozarks, Mary Had a Little, 
Mister Adam, Mister Roberts, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
Native Son, Nina, No Exit, O Mistress Mine, One Man 
Show, Out: of This World, Out West of Eighth, Pal Joey, 
Private Lives, Peep Show, Peer Gynt, Red Gloves, Sadie 
Thompson, School for Brides, Season in the Sun, Spring- 
time Folly, Springtime for Henry, Strange Bedfellows, 
Strange Fruit, Summer and Smoke, The Constant Wife, 
The Cellar and the Well, The Cradle Will Rock, The 
Duchess of Malfi, The Green Bay Tree, The Iceman 
Cometh, The Little Blue Light, The Overtons, The Perfect 
Marriage, The Rat Race, The Relapse, The Rose Tattoo, 
The Tower Beyond Tragedy, Theatre, Tobacco Road, To 
Be Continued, Trio, Twentieth Century, Voice of the 
Turtle, Volpone, Wallflower, White Cargo, With a Silk 
Thread, You Touched Me. 
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MY HAY AIN’T IN 


By Eddie Doherty. 198 pages. 
Bruce. $2.75 
Despite a coronary 
thrombosis and _ its 


portent, Eddie Do- 
herty tells us here that 
he has a lot of living 
yet to do. He protests 
that his is a life of 
ease, but, as the sea- 
sons succeed one an- 
other in his book, we 
learn how a semi-invalid contributes 
to the work of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

He lives with his wife, the former 
Baroness Catherine de Hueck, foundress 
of Friendship Houses all over the coun- 
try, on a Canadian farm dedicated to 
the apostolate of the country people. 
Madonna House is continually abuzz 
with activity. It is a haven for many 
different people; seminarians, priests, 
students, housewives, and _ neighbors 
find spiritual and physical refreshment, 
first by contact with active apostles, 
secondly by honest hard work at farm 
chores. 

Mr. Doherty’s writing is often frankly 
sentimental, but he does have some 
pointed yet amusing yarns to spin. 
There’s one about Slug and the strange 
circumstances of his death, stories about 
missioners, a Mr. Jordan in Chicago 
who had the gift of healing, and the 
Catholic Revival in France. The story 
of how The Review of the Seven got 
its start in Paris is an object lesson in 
simple confidence in God. “That I 
May See” is an analogy of our inability 
to read the signs of the times with the 
blindness of the man in the Gospels. 
It is also a warning of the suffering the 
Church will continue to undergo. 

Mr. Doherty indicates that the work 
of the Church is being accomplished 
quietly but effectively. His book brings 
us up to date on some of the hidden 
triumphs. 





Eddie Doherty 


PAULA BOWES. 


THE THURBER ALBUM 


By James Thurber. 346 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50 
This is a most charming book. Mr. 
Thurber in a nostalgic mood writes 


fondly of his family, friends, teachers, 
and colleagues of his early Columbus, 
Ohio days. While the pieces cover over 
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a half century of living, they manage 
completely to escape being dated. 

Being a book about people, The 
Thurber Album fascinates the modern 
reader with stories about such inter- 
esting folk as the author’s Aunt Margery 
who lived to be eighty-eight years 
young and “was a woman’s woman”; 
of his father, “Cholly” Thurber, the 
“good-minded man.” There are others, 
scores of them who appear in and out 
of the sixteen chapters—all alive, all 
very much part of Thurber’s and 
America’s past. 

All of these sketches, with the excep- 
tion of “Conversation Piece,” which 
has not been printed before, appeared 
originally in the New Yorker. This, 
however, should deter no one familiar 
with the earlier publications; all have 
been changed, some a little and many 
a lot. In addition, there is a Photo- 
graphic Gallery covering twenty-eight 
pages. 

Ever present is the Thurber humor— 
sometimes piercing, often jovial and 
gay. Never is it bitter, for the author 
loved these people who to author and 
reader alike represent a way of life 
that no longer is part of our American 
scene. 

The Thurber Album is excellent 
adult fare. It will be read with many a 
chuckle and fond recollections by old- 
sters who remember the joy of great 
family picnics and it will be read with 
keen interest by youngsters, too, who 
appreciate brilliant character delinea- 
tion and excellent prose. I recommend 
this book. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


LOVE IS A WOUND 


By Worth Tuttle Hedden. 467 pages 
$3.75 


Crown Publishers. 


This luscious, over- 
ripe tale of suffering 
American womankind 
starts in North Caro- 
lina in the 1880’s— 
but could really be 
played out anywhere 
in the soap-opera 
world. 

The first part of 
Love Is a Wound is told—and poig- 
nantly, too—by Ora Fanning who thinks 
the new minister, David Humiston, 
has come a-courting her. The outcome 
of his wooing and the misery it brings 
on a whole family involve the book. in 





W. T. Hedden 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


fifty years of guilt complexes and sup- 
pressed desires. 

David, who’d make a better tightrope 
walker than clergyman, is punished for 
his Spring flirtation for the rest of his 
life. Eilen, Ora’s sister, is the third of 
our trio of martyrs to misguided 
conscience. 

Near the end of the long novel, one 
of the Humiston children, home from 
New York, regales the reader with a 
Freudian interpretation of what has 
ailed Mama and Papa all these years 
and made Aunt Ora turn queer. She 
needn’t have bothered; by that time 
the reader knows. 

Much of the writing: the scenes of 
village living; the picture of the South 
beginning to mend from the wounds 
of the Reconstruction era; the children’s 
portraits. is skillfully done. It is in the 
violence i..at Mrs. Hedden does to her 
leading characters and the gory con- 
volution of the plot that Love Is a 
Wound becomes the dead, damp, moist, 
unpleasant body it is. 

Moreover, mad aunts groaning and 
screeching in the west wing are .no 
longer an addition to a book. They 
introduce burlesque elements and 
should be avoided at all costs, if a 
serious novelist wants to be taken 
seriously. ; 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


WALLS ARE CRUMBLING 


John M. Oesterreicher. 393 pages. 
Devin-Adair Co. $5.00 
The pro-Catholic Jewish intellectual 


is an arresting phenomenon. One must 
beware, however, of seeing him as nec- 
essarily a near-convert. Father Oester- 
reicher happens to be an instance of 
the complete transition, and his back- 
ground has encouraged him to interpret 
seven modern Jewish philosophers in 
terms of a movement toward the 
Church. 

His scholarship is great and search- 
ing—this is not a book for the everyday 
reader—but, interestingly enough, he 
has not really established a single case 
of strictly rational conversion, as we 


‘encounter it in people like Graham 


Greene and Arnold Lunn. 

Those of the seven who did go all 
the way, such as Max Picard, finished 
the journey as mystics rather than 
reasoners. The others, such as Husserl 
and the more famous Bergson, might 
be described as fragmentary Chester- 
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tons. Like the writer of Orthodoxy, 
they found Catholic thought echoing 
beliefs -which they had formed for 
themselves, and were consequently im- 
pressed. Bergson, by scientific consid- 
erations, arrived at a more or less 
Christian view of the soul, Husserl, 
though only very indirectly acquainted 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, worked out 
a more or less Thomist theory of 
knowledge. As a result, both these men 
learned to speak of Catholic doctrine 
with profound reverence, and Bergson 
actually wanted a priest to say the 
rayers at his funeral. But it remains 
doubtful whether they grasped what 
Catholicism meant, and whether they 
would have felt so much attracted on 
closer familiarity. 

Father Oéesterreicher’s painstaking 
studies suggest that the Jews’ religious 
heritage is infinitely more likely than 
logic or controversy to breach the walls 
which are admittedly crumbling. 

GEOFFREY ASHE. 


HOSTAGE TO FORTUNE 


By Joseph O’Connor. 291 pages. 
Moynihan Pub. Co. 18 Shillings. 
Old age often brings garrulousness, 


repetitive insistence upon old and many 
times pointless stories. It is a rich and 
rare thing to find the freshness of 
young writing in these autobiographical 
reminiscences of a man the parish 
register says is seventy-five. The banal 
phrase of not “looking it” is factual 
in any critique of Hostage to Fortune 
of not “writing it.” Here are selective 
remembrances, gay and poignant, smil- 
ing with humor and quiet in sadness, 
that match in the artistry of their story- 
telling the best efforts of the so much 
younger Irish masters of their craft. 

But then it is proper that the 
scholars should not outshine the master; 
for Joseph O’Connor, during most of 
his life, was an Irish schoolmaster, 
which in itself infers a greatness of 
mind and a nobility of heart. For all 
his gentle modesty, and at times shy 
withdrawal from other stories you sensi- 
tively feel he might have told, these 
are qualities his recollections bring for- 
ward of themselves. 

No other book I know, factual or 
fictional, so well fords the river of the 
years from the Ireland of the absentee 
landlord to that of the free, if crippled, 
Republic. Here are gay tales of school- 
ing with the Irish Christian Brothers; 
here is a matchless account of May- 
nooth College, to which the young 
O'Connor went at the insistence of his 
mother; here in one quiet story, deep 
with reserved sadness, is the epitome 
of “the Troubles.” Here is the laughing 
cadence of “The Chicopee Reel” as it 
was found and lost and found again. 
“Here’s Ireland,” as Harold Speakman 
wrote, tender, witty, righteously angry, 
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The story of an unfrocked priest 
who guarded the seal of Con- 
fession at heartbreaking cost... 


Stranger 


Malachy G. Carroll 


“... an extraordinarily powerful novel.” 


— Our Sunday Visitor. 


“It has everything: character, atmos- 
phere, whimsey, the talk and the gossip 
..- conflict and struggle, love and hate.” 


— Catholic Standard and Times. 


“ . . deserves to be read widely.” 


— Best Sellers. 


$2.75 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
Bruce—Milwaukee 











— Dallas Times Herald. 


vert literature.” — America. 





Thousands of readers have 
been finding inspiration 
in this first-person story 
of a search for a 

faith to live by 


GLADYS BAKER'S 


I Had to Know 


“Here is the history of a human soul that found its 
way from confusion to happiness.” — Fulton Oursler. 
“Two people well worth knowing—a heroic and 
brilliant woman and a wise priest [Bishop Sheen].” 


“This story of The Hound of Heaven's long pur- 
suit finds its place in the rank of significant con- 
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FOR SUMMER READING 
AND MEDITATION 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS 
(1942-1951), by Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani. The 
collected pronouncements of 
the Holy See’s well-beloved 
representative bring his per- 
sonal, spiritually stimulating 
message to all Catholics. A 
volume to read and cherish. 
496 pp., $3.50 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE, by 
John W. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. A 
cultural credo, presented with 
understanding, warmth, and 
breadth of viewpoint by a dis- 
tinguished former president of 
Notre Dame University. 256 pp., 
$2.50 


MAGNIFICENT MAN, by Valen- 
tine Long, O.F.M. In ten essays, 
written with humor, directness 
and simplicity, the author dis- 
cusses man’s lofty status in the 
universe under God. 286 pp., 
$2.50 
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| wisely tolerant, superbly youthful remi- 
| niscences of a man to whom the reader 
will cheerfully call out across the ‘green 
waters: Ad multos annos. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


BORN OF THOSE YEARS 


By Perry Burgess. 
Henry Holt. 


307 pages. 
$4.00 


Many of us think of leprosy as an 
ancient, almost extinct disease, yet it 
exists in almost every country of the 
world, its victims numbering at least 
five million. 

In his position as President of the 
Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradi- 
cation of Leprosy, Dr. Burgess’ work 
has carried him to all the great lepro- 
saria of the world, and this auto- 
biography is a record of those travels. 
Colonies visited include Carville, La., 
Cebu, and Culion in the Philippines, 
the Maryknoll Mission at Sunwui, 
China, Molokai, T.H., to mention only 
a few. 

In writing of the colony at Molokai, 
the author is quite harsh in his esti- 
mate of Father Damien. He acknowl- 
edges the great work achieved and the 
utter sacrifice of self by the Belgian 
priest in his work among the abandoned 
lepers. Yet he accuses Father Damien 
of “courting” the disease, “longing for 
martyrdom,” mentions “his gnawing 
fear, as death approached, that he would 
yet fail to gain admission to paradise.” 
He further states, “There seems to be 
little doubt that one of Father Da- 
mien’s great objectives in working for 
these people was eternal salvation for 
himself.” 

It is certain that Father Damien had 
his human failings and that he was a 
very difficult person to work with. Yet 
the Catholic reader will find it hard to 
believe that he could have persevered 
for so long in the ghastly exile at Molo- 
kai had he not a tremendous love of 
God and the grace to see Christ in the 
suffering faces about him. 

In concluding chapters, Dr. Burgess 
exposes the unjust and ofttimes cruel 
prejudices held by the uninformed 
| against innocent leprosy victims, once 
known as “Unclean!” 


























ANNE CYR. 


I WAS STALIN’S PRISONER 


By Robert A. Vogeler with Leigh 
White. 314 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75 


This enthralling and dreadful book is 
a true story of evil on a fabulous scale. 
Depicted is a twentieth-century hell, 
staffed by demons who were trained in 
psychology, armed with scientific meth- 
ods, and drilled in the manners of 
courtesy and benevolence. The agonies 
they inflicted were not merely atrocious, 
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but were bathed in a glare of moral 
insanity. 

One of Vogeler’s relay of inquisitors 
bragged of having been the man who 


broke Cardinal Mindszenty’s spirit, 
He assured the American that no diff. 
culty was anticipated in extracting a 
confession from him also, even if sey- 
eral weeks were required. The Car. 
dinal was eventually crushed, said this 
officer of the Hungarian secret police, 
and so likewise would Vogeler be. 

“Make no mistake about it,” laughed 
the jovial persecutor. “Even if Jesus 
Christ were sitting in your chair, He'd 
tell me everything I wanted Him to.” 

In the egalitarian world, discovered 
the author, captives are divided into 
“cultured” and “uncultured.” The lat- 
ter are simply bastinadoed into confess- 
ing whatever is desired. The former 
are subjected to an elaborate course 
of mental martyrdom—incessant ex- 
amination, blinding lights day and 
night, loss of sleep, and what becomes 
an unbearable sense of loneliness. He 
suffered from filth and hunger, but no 
hand was raised against him. So far 
as he is aware, drugs were never ad- 
ministered. The weapons that con- 
quered him were more refined, but 
they were enough. 

In Vogeler’s opinion, the arrest of 
William N. Oatis, an American reporter 
in Prague four days prior to his own 
deliverance, was a face-saving device 
of the Cominform. It is hinted that the 
mysterious death of Capt. Eugene S. 
Karpe, U.S. Naval Attaché in Vienna, 
who was murdered by being thrown 
from an express train, was due to a 
suspicion that he was engaged in a plot 
to kidnap Vogeler from his cell. 

RICHARD L. STOKES. 


REPORT FROM FORMOSA 


By H. Maclear Bate. 


290 pages. 
Dutton 


$3.50 


Off the coast of south- 
ern China lies an 
island about the size 
of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts com- 
bined; down its spine 
runs high mountains, 
whose vastness is not 





H. M. Bate 


yet fully explored; 
on the habitable 
coastal plain—about a third of the 
island’s area—lives its eight million 


people. This is Formosa, now the head- 
quarters of the Chinese Nationalist 
regime and perhaps a springboard for 
any attempted return to the mainland. 

So little is known to Westerners of 
the island, especially about its strategic 
importance, that almost any book about 
it is welcome. This account, by a 
British journalist, is based on a recent 
visit to the area and has, therefore, the 
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yirtue of an eye-witness study. Mr. Bate 
covers not only Formosa, in which the 
United States now has a substantial 
diplomatic and military stake, but also 
the situation in the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, and Macao. Mr. Bate rambles a 
good deal, which makes him annoying 
to read, but he does manage to include 
a lot of useful and illuminating in- 
formation. 

Perhaps’ most important from an 
American viewpoint is Mr. Bate’s ac- 
count of the Nationalists on Formosa. 
Their military strength is growing, 
thanks to U.S. aid, he reports, and with 
new might there is a new morale. 

Mr. Bate is inclined to agree that 
time and American aid are playing 
against the Reds in Asia. He believes 
that Japan, under the peace treaty, 
will emerge also as a powerful counter- 
force, which, when linked with Chiang’s 
Nationalists, will take the initiative 
away from Moscow and Peking. This 
is a provocative thesis, and one that 
Mr. Bate bulwarks in a lively manner 
from his firsthand picture of the life 
and personalities in the non-Red Far 
East. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


By Robert Lewis Taylor. 
Doubleday. 


Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill, now in his 
seventy-eighth _—Year, 
reachec: the peak of 
his fame late in life, 
but he was making 
headlines in England 
as a war corre- 
spondent during the 
Boer ‘War when he 
was only twenty-five years of age. Rob- 
ert Lewis Taylor, who has contributed 
profiles to the New Yorker, has written 
this book in a breezy and impudent 
style. Although Churchill is a hero to 
Mr. Taylor, he does not gloss over his 
subject’s failings and oddities of per- 
sonality. The opening sentence of the 
book is characteristic: “The last of the 
great statesmen, Winston Churchill, a 
man of multiple genius, will be de- 
votedly remembered as one of the most 
exasperating figures of history.” 

The Churchill that emerges from this 
portrait is a vivid man of tremendous 
energy. Ambition was his driving force 
and an independent character was evi- 
dent from his earliest years. Something 
of a problem child to his distinguished 
father, Sir Randolph Churchill, Winston 
was the despair of his teachers, but 
despite his aversion to the classics, his 
phenomenal memory and native intelli- 
gence served him well. 

Army officer, polo player, war corre- 
spondent, author, artist, amateur brick- 
layer, brilliant conversationalist, states- 
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433 pages. 
$4.50 





R. L. Taylor 


man, wit, Churchill’s zestful life pro- 
vides the author with an abundance of 
colorful anecdotes to illustrate the many 
facets of an extraordinary personality. 
Sub-titled “An Informal Study of 
Greatness,” the book is by no means a 
definitive biography, but the reader 
will find it vastly entertaining and in- 
formative. DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE BOGMAN 


By Walter Macken. 
Macmillan. 


Throughout The Bog- 
man, the long-dead 
hand of Thomas 
Hardy hangs heavy. 
The quaking black 
bog by the little vil- 
lage of Caherlo holds 
the same place as Eg- 
don Heath; although 
the idiom of their 
speech is Irish, the villagers are close 
kin of the farm folk of Wessex. Cahal 
Kinsella, as Walter Macken has con- 
ceived him, could slip easily into the 
somber pages of Jude the Obscure. And 
Cahal’s darkly turbulent conflict with 
his neighbors bears the Hardy stamp 
of a strong character’s clash against his 
environment. 

The book is masterfully written. The 
passions and the limitations of the main 
protagonist move inevitably to the catas- 
trophe that marks true tragedy. Yet it is 
not a dark and brooding book. There 
is the quiet humor of everyday incident; 
and the seasonal work on small Irish 
farms is described with warm richness. 
At only one point, in a kindly but 
faintly farcical chapter about an old 
Canon, does Macken step from the road 
he has set himself. 

At the end of the book, Cahal Kin- 
sella escapes from the unloved wife of a 
“made” marriage and from the sullen 
hatred of his neighbors; and he and the 
tragic girl he loved walk hand in hand 
into the moonlight. The author infers 
that at last he has gained the “freedom” 
that he so passionately desires. But even 
for the purposes of a novel, Ireland is 
a small country; and although “the 
moon seemed to be beckoning, inviting, 
exciting, as it stretched away to the very 
edges of the world,” Macken has created 
his own fictional world with such utter 
reality that the reader is compelled to 
see the tragically enfolding shadows 
ahead on the bogman’s path. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


316 pages. 
$3.50 
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THE INHUMAN LAND 


By. Joseph Czapski. 301 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50 


Few men have observed Russia as has 
Joseph Czapski. Although he had been 
taken prisoner while fighting with the 
Polish Army against the Soviet invasion 
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fies an approved Catholic 3 
position on the value of 7 
psychiatry as a diagnos- 7 
tic and therapeutic agent 
which need not conflict 
with man’s spiritual life. 


Psychiatry and Catholicism deals with 
every aspect of the historical development 
and contemporary role of psychiatry. Lead- 
ing theorists are discussed in detail; the 
much discussed phases of depth analysis are 
explained and evaluated, and the complete 
range of psychiatric disord identified. 
Here, too, is information on sex education 
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value of faith and Christian morality in main- 
taining mental health and on the importance 
of co-operation between priest, psychiatrist 
and social worker. 


For every Catholic, lay or clerical, Psy- 
chiatry and Catholism is essential reading— 
a sound presentation of the value of psy- 
chiatry for modern life. 
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Now Ready 


A series of study outlines ... 


WHAT IS THE MASS? 


By A. Chery, O.P.—A booklet to enable 
the faithful at the present time to know 
more exactly, and even to have a 
deeper knowledge of what is going on 
at the altar. It is a guide for those who 
desire to undertake a personal or col- 
lective study of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

$1.50 


A rich mine of instruction ... 


THIS IS THE FAITH 


By Francis ]. Ripley—'A comprehensive 
textbook for students of all the aspects 
of the Faith . .. The author shows a 
large- and d apa ag 
There is need for this book, and it could 
profitably be in the hands of most Catho- 
lics, whether for their own personal use 
or to help others.”—The Catholic Herald 

$5.00 
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God's message to the world... 


CHRIST‘'S APPEAL 
FOR LOVE 


By Sister Josefa Menendez, R.S.C.].—An 
abridged edition of The Way of Divine 
Love containing “a sketch of the life and 
writings of Sister Josefa Menendez, who 
in our own time is believed to have 
been favored with special revelations 
by Our Lord Himself, it offers inspira- 
tion and encouragement to all clients of 
the Sacred Heart.”"—Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart. $1.75 


Devotion from the liturgy .. . 
PRAYER IN FAITH 


By Mother Janet Erskine Stuart, R.S.C.]. 
—Thoughts for the liturgical seasons 
and feasts compiled by L. Keppel from 
Mother Stuart's spiritual notes and oc- 
casional verses. “Selections aptly and 
judiciously made, serving to extend the 
memory and influence of a famous edu- 
cater and understanding religious su- 
perior.”—America. $3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
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of 1939, he was released when the Ger- 
mans invaded Russia; In order that 
he might gather together thousands of 
former Polish soldiers and form an army 
to fight the Nazis, he was given ample 
opportunity to travel throughout Russia. 

The Inhuman Land is Czapski’s Rus- 
sian odyssey. He relates the pathetic 
story of how he sought thousands of 
missing fellow officers only to end up 
in a blind alley. These men were later 
found in mass graves at Katyn Forest. 
Each man had a bullet from Russian 
murderers in the back of his neck. 
What Czapski has to say of Communist 
Russia should do away with any belief 
that fails to picture the Soviet Govern- 
ment as a haven for Huns. 

Czapski’s portrait of the mass of Rus- 
sian people is revealing as well as in- 
teresting. As a group, they know little 
except hardship, fear, and misery. The 
millenium for them is still a thousand 
and one years away. The relationship 
of a Communist to the Russian citizen 
is that of a feudal lord to his serf. No 
nation in history has succeeded in 
establishing a more privileged class. 

Behind this thoroughly detailed and 
somewhat tedious narrative is the mer- 
ciless resentment of a man who once 
believed Russian promises. Knifed by 
Russia and raped at Yalta, Poland’s 
betrayal is a sin that cries to heaven 
for vengeance. Poland’s sons are elo- 
quent in their denunciation of those 
who are responsible for her fate. 

Readers of Czapski’s lament should 
be cautioned lest they seize upon his 
testimony as evidence that the Russian 
people may soon rise in successful re- 
bellion. Although there are manifold 
manifestations of unrest and discontent, 
there is little reason to believe that the 
Russian people will forsake the evils 
they know for others they know not. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 


By Howard Spring. 550 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.95 


Sarah Rainborough was only three when 
she was taken to see the great London 
exhibition of 1851, with its symbolic 
Crystal Palace that promised “‘peace on 
earth” through the mutual prosperity 
and co-operation of a world brother- 
hood. It was the Victorian star that 
hoped to light the future, and during 
most of her long life Sarah remained 
faithful to its memory. 

But as the years hurried on, and the 
old pattern of international greed and 
strife and suffering recurred in monoto- 
nous cycle, the bright dream began to 
crumble. Sorrowfully she watched 
“The Houses in Between” rise up, one 
by one, to block off the avenues to the 
Prince Consort’s noble plan, and in 
the end she let slip the final ghost of 
her illusions. “I have seen courage, 
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endurance and_ loyalty, dishonor, 
treachery and shame,” she concludes 
her memoirs at 97. But “I have seen 
no salvation, no peace on earth, good 
will to men... . And now .. . the 
crystal ship had sailed away.” 

Man’s forfeiture of the ideal in his 
pursuit of the material runs as the 
sad, sustaining minor chord throughout 
Howard Spring’s panoramic look at 
nearly a century of change in English 
history. Particularly has it been true 
in the last hundred years, when enor- 
mous strides in science, economics, and 
the arts seemed to lure him further 
from the why of his eternal destiny. 

But The Houses in Between is not a 
monologue of cold ideas. Primarily it 
is a book about people who are wit- 
nesses to the author’s message—four 
generations of vivid, pulsating personali- 
ties whose careers somewhere touched 
the orbit of Sarah Rainborough Un- 
dridge of London_and Cornwall. 

While it struck me as being overly 
lush with individual tragedy, the writ- 
ing is an eloquent record of the march 
of time and society, always polished to 
the finest detail. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HERBERT 
HOOVER: VOL. Il. 


By Herbert Hoover. 
The Macmillan Co. 


The publication of the 
memoirs of a. former 
President of the 
United States is, of 
course, an outstand- 
ing event. This is par- 
ticularly true of the 
reminiscences of Mr. 
Hoover, who headed 
the government dur- Herbert Hoover 
ing a period which future historians may 
well refer to as one of the great turn- 
ing points in American history. 

This, the second volume of his mem- 
oirs, covers Mr. Hoover's eight years as 
Secretary of Commerce (under Harding 
and Coolidge) and his four-year oc- 
cupancy of the White House. 

What stands out in bold relief against 
a background of reports, speeches, and 
statistics (which make for rather dull 
reading) is the author’s political and 
economic philosophy, best summarized 
in the old dictum: “the less government 
the better.” Mr. Hoover makes no bones 
about his preference for persuasion, Cco- 
operation, and the “voluntary forces in 
the nation” over government regula- 
tions. “Legislative action is always 
clumsy. . . . Government too often be- 
comes the persecutor instead of the regu- 
lator.” Mr. Hoover does not seem to 
understand that too great a dependency 
on voluntary action is no more defensi- 
ble than excessive reliance on govern- 
ment action. ! 


405 pages. 
$5.00 
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The author’s notes on Republican 
colleagues are frequently vague and al- 
most meaningless. His conclusion on 
Coolidge is that “America is a better 
place for his having lived in it.” Mellon 
“added to both the material and spir- 
itual assets of America.” 

No doubt Mr. Hoover’s memoirs will 


' fail to convert many of his critics. This 


need not detract from the value of the 
book as the record of the accomplish- 
ments and convictions of a sincere and 
devoted public servant. 

Cc. P. BRUDERLE. 


THE HOUSE OF SHANAHAN 
By Roger B. Dooley. 249 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.00 


Since genuinely “Cath- 
olic” novels are about 
as rare these days as 
the proverbial molars 
on barnyard fowl, 
there is bound to be 
a tendency in certain 
circles to greet pub- 
lication of this mani- 
festly sincere account 
of Irish-Catholic family life in flapper- 
age Baltimore as some sort of event. 
It would be nice if this were so, for in 
The House of Shanahan Roger B. Doo- 
ley makes it his obvious intent to put 
forth in the best light the teachings of 
the Church on divorce. 

Unfortunately, good intentions don’t 
make the novel, and in this case they 
come very close to breaking it. For in 
contrasting the moral laxity of the jazz 
age with the orthodox background of 
Rose Shanahan and her cousins by the 
dozens, Mr. Dooley succeeds in achiev- 
ing neither the artistic conflict his 
static novel so urgently needs nor the 
doctrinal propagandizing he seems to 
wish for it, but rather a kind of re- 
ligious shouting from a rooftop which 
is not quite distant enough from its sub- 
ject to permit much perspective. 

Rose and her myriad Irish relatives 
move in a narrow world doubly cir- 
cumscribed by race and religion, in 
which, presumably, the greatest known 
evils are divorce and drunkenness, and, 
if not as individuals, at least as types, 
they are credible enough. But by fail- 
ing, through lack of artistic focus, to 
underscore their narrowness, the author 
seems to be lending tacit support to 
it, a conclusion the dangers of whose 
implications would seem to be in direct 
proportion to the reader's ignorance of 
the true scope of Catholicism. 

The writing, itself, however, holds 
promise and if it can be freed to labor 
in a three-dimensional vineyard, Mr. 
Dooley may yet produce with it the 
kind of novel that is truly Catholic, 
rather than merely pro-Catholic. 

CLARE POWERS. 


R. B. Dooley 
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MATADOR 
By Barnaby Conrad. 213 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75 


Spain has a fatal fascination for novel- 
ists, especially Americans. But they are 
forever mistaking her superstitions for 
religion and her lust for romance. 
Barnaby Conrad, an ardent student of 
the Hemingway school of realism that | 
is too often adolescent in its dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on man’s _ physical 
nature, has given a one-sided view of | 
Spain and its people in his novel, | 
Matador. He is wholly ignorant of this | 





land’s great mystics, scholars, and | 
heroes. 
The story concerns a_ bullfighter | 


Pacote, covering only the last tragic | 
day of his life when, at twenty-nine, 

he has come out of retirement to make 

a final appearance in the arena. At- 

tacked by a morbid fear that he would 

be killed by the bull, Pacote is nudged 

along by Conrad from morning until | 
the fateful hour in late afternoon. 

Sheer will power brings Pacote to | 
the ring, where he gives the most 
brilliant performance of his 
Realistic in every detail, the bullfight 
is superbly described—the author’s own 
drawing aiding greatly. 

But to return to Mr. Conrad and 
Spain, It may be of interest to let Mr. 
Conrad, under the guise of the Ameri- 
can newspaper reporter watching the 
fight, tell what he thinks makes Spain, 
Spain. “They don’t have all the na- 
tional heroes we have,” he said, “I 
don’t know quite why. . . if (Pacote) 
were killed today, and he died a brave, 
dramatic Spanish death, in spite of all 
the yapping and wailing that would go 
on, in his heart of hearts every Spaniard 


career, | 


would be glad that he died. You see, | 
this guy is Spain. They’re crazy about | 


death, and to them this guy sort of 
symbolizes death and yet defies it.” 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 
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PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM: 
By Vander-Veldt and Odenwald. 433 
pages. McGraw-Hill. $6.00. Psychiatry, 
like Communism, has served as a whip- 
ping boy for moralists wanting to de- 
velop high-powered rhetoric for public 
occasions. Frequently both psychiatrists 
and moralists have been wrong. Psychia- 
trists for failing to recognize the limita- 
tions of their developing science. Moral- 
ists for failing to recognize psychiatry as 
a valid, though evolving, therapy. What 
has been needed is an alliance between 
psychiatric authorities, familiar with 
proved psychiatric fact, and moralists 
who can guarantee that psychiatric pro- 
cedure will not infringe on the law of 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If 
you are looking for @ publisher of your novel, 
scholarly or religious work, biography, play, 
poetry, memoirs, etc., perhaps we can help you. 
Write today for Free Booklet SN. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41st St., N. Y. 36. 
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God. This volume represents such an 
alliance. Father James Vander-Veldt, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., and Dr. Robert Oden- 
wald, M.D., F.A.P.A., have collaborated 
in producing a sreatise on psychiatry 
which is both thoroughly scientific and 
thoroughly Christian. Psychiatry and 
Catholicism will make a valuable con- 
tribution to pastoral theology. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE WORLD 
TODAY. By Dom Aelred Graham. 234 
pages. McKay. $3.00. The eminent 
Benedictine author of The Love of God 
and The Christ of Catholicism writes in 
a less speculative vein of the problems 
which confront the Church in the world 
today. The world which crowds around 
the Church in our time is a different 
neighbor from that which traded at the 
Fairs of Champagne or jousted on the 
fields of Anjou. When it sins, the cause 
may be its philosophy of sin and not 
weakness. When it persecutes the 
Church, its persecution may derive from 
ignorance and not from hatred. The 
Church has much to say to it and many 
adjustments to make to it for the glory 
of God. Dom Aelred points out the spe- 
cial areas of friction in this Church- 
world relationship and makes some ex- 
cellent suggestions. 


ROME. By Yvonne and Edmond-Rene 
Labande. 250 pages. McGraw-Hill. $5.00. 
The Holy Year, 1950, witnessed a flood 
of publications which were gaited to 
the needs both of the pilgrim excursion- 
ist who had to find his way around and 
of the stay-at-home who wanted to 
dream. Many of the publications com- 
bined a textual history of Rome with 
a magnificent photographic record of it. 
None of them surpassed this effort of 
the Labandes. The photographs are a 
happy mixture of the arty and the docu- 
mentary. Roman history, both pagan 
and Christian, is, like a fine cuisine, 
served up at the right moment and in 
the right quantity. 


ONE SHEPHERD. By Charles Boyer, 
S.J. 142 pages. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.00. This small and very readable 
book is a statement of the position of 
the Catholic Church on the vital and 
often thorny problem of church unity. 
Too many Catholics are unaware that 
an official and flourishing movement 
exists in the Church to study and meet 
the problems of reunion. The reverend 
author, who is editor of Unitas, the pub- 
lication of this movement, here explains 
its aims. He traces the steps and records 
the past discouragements and the inspir- 
ing accomplishments of those who have 
endeavored to fulfill the wish of Our 
Lord “that all may be one.” Especially 
interesting is the chapter on “Prospects 
for Reconciliation.” We recommend 
this compact volume as an excellent 
source of information and a guidebook 
for all interested Catholics. 
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THE HAPPY CRUSADERS. Compiled 
by James Edward Tobin. 178 pages, 
McMullen. $2.50. Christianity makes 
life an intensely sober enterprise, but 
not at all a somber one. The Christian 
quest is desirable enough to call for 
hard work. But it by no means pre- 
cludes whistling while one works, or 
singing, or a little horseplay—even the 
literal kind. Mr. Tobin cites over 
thirty Christian heroes in support of his 
thesis. They are heroes either of the 
literary or spiritual order, and what 
they say makes Mr. Tobin’s book. It 
would be a good book even without the 
happiness theme, for it is a compilation 
of fine passages from some of the ablest 
Christians who ever wrote. The fact 
that the author tees-off with Chesterton 
and holes-out with Augustine will illus- 
trate this. 


WHAT’S YOUR P.Q. By Maureen 
Daly. 244 pages. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
From six years of experience as “Sub- 
Deb” editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,’ Maureen Daly has selected and 
rearranged much of the material she 
published in that magazine. Aimed spe- 
cifically at teen-agers and their prob- 
lems, it represents a light-hearted but 
sane and intensely practical approach 
to those difficulties which beset the aver- 
age girl—problems related to school, 
family life, friendships, grooming; boys 
and dating—in short, the perplexing 
why’s and how’s that can make ado- 
lescence a dream or a nightmare. 
Seventeenth Summer, still a favorite 
with teen-agers, established young 
Maureen Daly as a skilled and sensitive 
writer. Her subsequent dealings with 
young people have increased her per- 
ception and widened the scope of her 
material. What’s Your P.Q.? makes good 
reading for the young and for the not- 
so-young who have to cope with them. 


PLEASED TO MEET YOU. By John 
S. Kennedy. 151 pages. Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen. $2.50. Pleased to Meet You isa 
collection of very short essays written in 
a delightfully informal style. The sub- 
ject matter ranges from amusing obser- 
vations on the behavior of little children 
to the serious exposition of the Catholic 
point of view on such widely varied top- 
ics as mercy killings and feast days. 

Whether Father Kennedy writes to in- 
struct or merely to entertain, he capti- 
vates the reader with his whimsical 
humor and sympathetic understanding 
of the doubts and problems that beset 
mankind. 

This little volume is a book that one 
will want to read and enjoy with his 
friends, not once, but many times. 


CONQUEST BY TERROR. By Leland 
Stowe. 300 pages. Random House. 
$3.50. This is a roundup of what’s hap- 
péning in six and one half East Euro- 
pean nations (the half being East Ger- 
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many) under Soviet influence. Mr. 
Stowe, a veteran reporter and Pulitzer 
Prize winner, aims in this documented, 
behind-the-scenes book to show that 
“things are a thousand times worse in 
these Red-ruled countries than the aver- 
age American conceives of.” He depicts 
a rigid repression of individual and re- 
ligious rights, which he warns is a pat- 
tern for Soviet domination elsewhere, 
including the United States. He also 
offers figures to show an impressive mili- 
tary buildup for any clash with the 
West. The book is startling, plain- 
spoken, shocking. Mr. Stowe presents his 
facts earnestly “to awaken the free peo- 
ples and strengthen their resolve.” 
“The chips are down,” he concludes, 
“the roll call is now.” 


MR. PRESIDENT. By William Hill- 
man. 253 pages. Farrar, Straus & Young. 
$5.00. The jacket of this glossy book an- 
nounces that it is “historic.” An “‘after- 
word” by its author-compiler tells us 
that the book “was not planned.” The 
reader may demur at the first statement; 
he can hardly fail to believe the second. 
The catch-all drawers of the presiden- 
tial desk seem to have been emptied and 
their whole contents—saving the scrubby 
bits of eraser, worndown pencils, can- 
celed postage stamps, and bent paper 
clips which tend to accumulate there 
—sorted out under loose general head- 
ings and reproduced in a volume of 
ambitious format. The text is enriched 
by added platitudes, expressly com- 
posed by the President in notes to Mr. 
Hillman and conversations with him. 
The whole is copiously adorned with 
more or less relevant illustrations, many 
of them in gorgeous postal-card colors. 

These presidential asides will be 
scrutinized, have, in fact, already been 
scrutinized, for significance by election- 
minded politicians. Their interest for 
other readers escapes this one. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS. By 
Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. 496 pages. St. Anthony Guild. 
$3.50. Here is a timely and felicitous 
selection of eighty-three sermons and 
addresses delivered by His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate, during the past 
ten years. The subjects included are 
as widely diverse and interesting as are 
the occasions for which they were writ- 
ten and the places where they were 
delivered, ranging from an address on 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
to a sermon to children gathered in 
Honolulu to celebrate “Father Damien 
Day.” Every one of them is dis- 
tinguished by an urbanity and excel- 
lence of style that both please and 
inspire. Especially notable is their 
admirable blend of brevity and com- 
prehensiveness. Shining through all are 
a sympathetic understanding of Amer- 
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this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 


needy missionaries whom you have 
helped. 


I et Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glo 
ind for the support of those Paes 
in fields afar, suggest that this definite 


provision be embodied in your last 
W1il: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas 
stonist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, the sum 


of 
dollars, and I further direct ee 2 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 


this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 


THE SIG 


Union City 
New Jersey 
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A treasure of everlasting beauty. Will 
fit average wrist. A gift of true spiritual 
value. Sold on a money back guarantee 
Send only $1 cash, check or M. 0. to 


DeLUXE SERVICE, Dept.. 107 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 





























ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
— me. Manoa Choice 
mporter to Students, Teach- 
ers, Professionals, and Church 
at WHOLESALE prices eee 
IMustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & 
WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
Dept. TS, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, III. 


NEED MONEY? 


CAtn SUNSHINE Exclusive Christmas Cards sell on 
AILS sight. Complete line box assortments, imprints, 










M 


No investment required! Big $1,000.00 contest. 
WRITE TODAY for samples on approval. 
? SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 

PER HOUR 4? LG-7 Springfield 1, Mass. 





SELLING SUMSHUME CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





ica, a singular devotion to the Holy 
See, and a deep and genuine spiritu. 
ality. This inspiring and stimulating 
collection will be of interest and profit, 
not only to priests and religious, but 
to all American Catholics. 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN. By Mar. 
ion Crawford. 236 pages. Prentice-Hall, 
$2.95. With the reading of this second 
biography of Britain’s new sovereign we 
are convinced that the queen is thought. 
ful of others, devoted to duty, an affec. 
tionate mother, and a serious-minded 
woman. We also have the opinion that 
the book is superfluous. The repetition 
of thoughts, words, and actions of Eliza- 
beth covered by The Little Princesses 
indicate a lack of material about a 
person as yet unchallenged and undis- 
tinguished in her work. Often too auto- 
biographical, written in an unexciting 
narrative, the book is saved only by its 
informality and intimacy which succeed 
in making a queen appear as human 
and homey as a queen can possibly be, 


WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL. By Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller. 258 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $3.25. Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller, author of We Die Standing Up 
and other spiritual books, has written a 
rollicking account of his Downside 
school days in England during and 
after World War I. Illustrating the 
book himself, he also has painted bright 
word pictures of Benedictine boarding- 
school life. There is abundant humor 
and wit; the incident of the school’s pet 
kangaroo leaping through a skylight in 
the monastery cloister and landing on 
the Prior who was saying his rosary is 
only a small example. Highly entertain- 
ing, this book is also a good argument 
for Church schools which not only teach 
facts but also educate men. 


THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. By 
Nelia Gardner White. 281 pages. Vik- 
ing. $3.00. An emotional crisis in the 
life of a middle-aged woman is the com- 
mon denominator for this trio of rather 
self-consciously arty novelettes. 

Circumstances thrust ““The Doctor's 
Wife” into the acrimonious role of nurse 
to her husband’s inamorata. The influ- 
ence of a young stranger captures “The 
Bewitched Spinster,” drawing her out 
of solitary complacency into a vitalized 
participation in the community welfare. 
During “The Merry Month of May”— 
a purposefully sardonic  title—near 
tragedy brings Ann Bogan to terms with 
herself in an effort to salvage her disin- 
tegrating marriage. 

The first two stories have already ap- 
peared in popular women’s magazines; 
but all three are typical of modern slick 
fiction, with a subtly approached theme 
and people acting more like characters 
in a book than like flesh and blood hu- 
man beings. 
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BENT’S RIVER BELLE 
(Continued from page 39) 


swinging the great fish precariously on 
straining tenuous line, to keep the 
tackle from snagging. Only in later 
years when I myself had become a fish- 
erman, could I give full tribute to that. 

Days seemed to have gotten into that 
battle. I forgot everything else on 
earth; in fact, there seemed to be 
nothing else on earth but the boiling 
stream, Grandfather, the rapier play of 
the rod, and the chill of wet branches 
against my face. It was real fishing and 
the desperate feel of struggle; it was 
water singing, first in the stream, then 
in my head, then everywhere filling 
space. And then, after ages, at a bend 
of the stream fully a quarter of a mile 
below the Hole and an hour from the 
start of the conflict, came Grandfather’s 
deep voice, still miraculously calm: 
“He’s mighty nigh spent, my boy, I 
do believe. Now come down with the 
net and take it cool... . It’s up to you, 
Gordon, my wrist’s fair gone 
E-e-easy does it. Another minute and 
a 

Pride filled me and an overwhelming 
responsibility. I had never used a land- 
ing net, but there was Grandfather’s 
calm, sure voice over all, directing 
every move: “Don’t let him see it; 
there’s still fight in him. Sink it in the 
water and come up under him 
E-e-easy does it. If you send him into 
a flurry he’ll be gone . . . Now—bring 
it up under his tail, my boy. There . . .” 

Old Timer lay fighting in the net, 
and I, half sobbing, backed shoreward, 
struggling to hold him aloft. 

“You can never lift him, Gordon,” 
grandfather called. “Here, come take 
the rod and let me have him.” Then 
stumbling, panting, but with deft co- 
operation, disengaging one hand at a 
time, we exchanged burdens there in 
the stream, and together climbed the 
bank. 

“My boy, I’m right proud of youl” 
croaked Grandfather Bent as we sank 
down spent upon the shore, clutching 
between us the gleaming, flapping, all 
but fabulous lord of Alder Run. 

I did not know how much later it 
was, but all struggle had ceased on the 
bank, first in the great trout, then in 
Grandfather and myself. Out of the 
quiet Grandfather finally spoke: “Some- 
thing I’ll have to ask you, I guess, my 
boy. Think you could scoot back 
through the fields and get old Hen to 
come out with the team? ’Pears like 
I've gone a mite too far for one day. 
My legs aren’t up to much more—and 
the fish is mortal heavy.” 

Something in his voice and the tired 
gray of his face brought me to my feet 
in alarm. 

“Sure, Gramps. I'll go right now,” I 
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said. “You just be resting, and we'll be 
back with the team in no time.” 

One hand still holding onto his 
gleaming treasure, Grandfather looked 
at me with his slow smile. “Happen 
you meet anybody, you can tell ‘em 
what happened to the Timer,” he said. 
“And remember, ‘twas River Belle that 
fetched him. You fought him too, my 
boy, so make it good.” 

“But Gramps, ‘twas just a little old 
green worm we threw in today—” 

“W’y, I thought you understood 
about that, my boy.” There was a beam 
twinkling deep down in Grandfather’s 
eye. “That little old worm was River 
Belle’s nymph, so it’s all one and the 
same thing.” 

So that was the way it was; that was 
how it all began. I started at once 
through the sparse river woods toward 
the farm. I ran almost all the way, leap- 
ing airily over logs and grass hum- 
mocks, whistling and humming songs 
into the wind, for that bright after- 
noon marked the ictus of all my sum- 
mers at the farm, and all the days of 
my boyhood. I was the carrier of wild- 
fire tidings that day, news that was to 
make Grandfather Bent famous. 

Grandfather is fishing other waters 
now and has been for a long time. And 
through the years I have become a dry- 
fly fisherman in my turn, one of an- 
cient Ichthuoulkos’ cult. Except by me, 
Grandfather Bent has been forgotten 
as a man, but the fly he made that 
magic summer morning makes his name 
live on in a luster of glory. Bent’s 
River Belle, that creature of filminess 
and fancy, became famous that same 
summer and brought Grandfather quite 
a bit of money before he died. And to- 
day all fly-fishermen who lean at all 
toward ritual, would no more leave her 
out of their books than they would a 
Quill Gordon or a March Brown. 

I never fail to make a cast with our 
Belle in any day’s fishing. Of an eve- 
ning, for instance, she sails the moonlit 
ripples lightly as a dream, like some 
lustrous moth, timeless and not of this 
earth. But I find I am prone to wait 
until the creel is heavy and the stream 
well fished before I tie her on, and that 
I have much more to say about her 
airiness and high-riding beauty than 
about the prizes she has lured for me. 
Perhaps as Grandfather said that first 
day, she’s really not of much account. 
But what of that? She’s a classic now, 
part of the tradition of the game. 


You may find her on a shop shelf in 
your own city ...a proud, lithe, hand- 
some girl painstakingly carved in ma- 
hogany, with a laden basket on her 
head. You may think, “How lovely ... 
but probably the craftsman who did 
this has carved hundreds of others just 
like it.” And you may be wrong... 
so wrong. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 














Rev. 
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Have You Forgotten 


To Order It 
For Yourself—or 


Anyone Else? 


THE SIGN Magazine 
Room 107, Sign Bidg., 
Union City, N. J. 


Deer Father: 


Please enter subscription(s) for the fol- 
lowing: 
(Check here [] if gift cards should be sent to 
you, so you may send them personally). 


(0 One Year $3 [) Two Years $5 


Subscription is [] NEW [) RENEWAL 
C0 Send Gift Card Directly. Signed: 





( One Year $3 [] Two Years $5 


Subscription is [) NEW [) RENEWAL 
(CD Send Gift Card Directly. Signed: 





ALSO, PLEASE []) ENTER [) RENEW MY 
OWN SUBSCRIPTION FOR...... YEARS. 


CITY. 


oOo} 


Rawes de kanes ZOME....: 


nde CEEEIOL. 
ENCLOSE $........ (CO PLEASE BILL ME 


GIFT RATES: 
One Year $3.00 


Two Years or Two 1-Year Subscriptions $5.00 
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Each Additional 1-Year—$2.50 
Foreign: Add 50c Per Year 
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Sell CATHOLIC Christmas Cards 

Make $50.00 easy in Spare Time 
Show your friends lovely, new, Religious s 
never before offered. Amazing values. Sell 21 for 
$1.00. Up to 100% profit. Over 57 other assort- 


ments on which you can make easy money fast. 
Start now—write for samples today. 


EXCELSIOR GREETINGS 
5938 Fieldston Rd., N. Y. 71, N. Y 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The rare A enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Ad ing the active and 
contemplative life. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 




















Missionary Sisters of the Divine Child 


are Home Missioners who devote their 
lives to winning souls for Christ by Home 
Visitation, Catholic Census, teaching and 
conducting Catechetical Classes in rural 
and city parishes. 

For further information apply to 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
25 Richmond Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 











HAVE YOU A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are cone principally 
to gy | in Grammar School, High School, and 
College ey also have Sisters employed in social, 
secretarial, and domestic work. 

For information address: 

Directress of Vocations 


MOUNT SAINT DOMINIC 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





‘CARMELITE SISTERS 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
whe wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kevanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 





The Church needs Wei 2 ry 3.3. A st. 
workers, teachers, nurses, Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 


St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Communi Missi iste: 
Trained Catechists a Professional " ial 


Workers. Central Mi Ho: 32 Nest 
Street, New York a eceie er mnaelive 
NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange —— New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 





Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
jong themselves to teaching, nursing, and ooring or 


and orphans in = home and foreign 
jat 4 and 30 desiring to join 
them are invited to wri 


Rev. Mother sg St. cpmaacth Convent 
Bernharts eading, Pa. 

















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF. 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N, Y. 








The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home ane Yo, ~ missions. 
ease write to: juperior 
sz 





Blood PORTE Princeton, N.d. 








ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for vour talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y 





If you 











I 


as on ALEXIAN BROTHER, can be a Follower 
of Christ. imitate His great charity — Serving the 
Mystical Body as a Hospital Brother. Learn the many ¢ 
aspects of this vital Apostolate of Charity. Contact 
Brother Director, ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE, signa! min., tenn. 


117 James Boulevard 






¢ 
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BOYS called to the service of GOD 
The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite © 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply te: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay beard and tuition 
will be given consideration. 














Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 


Priests @ Teaching Brothers 
Working Brothers 
Equality of Membership 
Write to: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 
Mt. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 














PIARIST FATHERS 





(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Mother’s Career 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I tell you how happy we were to 
read the story of Mrs. Harnett in the May 
issue of THe Sicn, “My Career—a Mother.” 

We were disappointed that Mrs. Har- 
nett’s affiliations were not noted in your 
magazine. She is one of about forty women 
in the Diocese of Brooklyn who are part 
of a program we entitle MARRIAGE FO- 
RUMS FOR SINGLE GIRLS. These Fo- 
rums have been going on for the past eight 
years and have attracted roughly about 


'25,000 girls to them in that time. 


We feel sure many of your readers know 
about these Forums. They are held in a 
parish for four nights, with a priest, two 
married women, and a doctor presenting 
the ideals of Catholic marriage. 

The women, of whom Mrs. Harnett is 
one, have been able to, in effect, say—as 
Mrs. Harnett did in her excellent article— 
that the ideals of the Church are not only 
workable but are an absolute guarantee 
for happiness. 

Rev. KENNETH M. Morcan 
(Confraternity of Christian Doctrine) 
Rev. VINCENT J. POWELL 
(Catholic Youth Organization) 
Brooklyn, New York 


Eprtors OF THE SIGN: 

I am an occasional reader of THE SIGN 
and always find it rewarding. 

What finally moved me to write and ex- 
press some appreciation for your magazine 
was my enjoyment of Mrs. Harnett’s article 
in the May issue. 

I am the mother of four myself and must 
confess that I am usually unable to count 
the blessings beyond the chores. I’m grate- 
ful to Mrs. Harnett for reminding me of 
some of the more constructive and truly 
meaningful aspects of the parental situa- 
tion. 

VioLa L. LAHINES 
Flushing, New York 


Eprtors OF THE SIGN: 

Your accepting “My Career—a Mother,” 
by Jean Harnett was a wise choice, in my 
opinion. 

Some of our young mothers today have 
missed the point, idea, and value of their 
children—hence, internal and external fam- 
ily troubles. 

If my married children read and digest 
this article, my years of subscribing to THE 
Sicn will be amply repaid. 

A GRANDMOTHER 
Buffalo, New York 
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Reply to Social Workers , “Franciscan Missionary se: dis Sette Sta tilaean 
= Brothers of The Sacred P R tier to 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: Heart of Jesus Posse deen: 4 ~ ~ail 
i ) iss ongre ion oO jom: 8- our a 
In four letters in the May issue of THE Congregation of Home Mis. ah — Awe 


SicN, readers suggest that my article, “So- 
cial Work Out of Balance” (April 1952), 


is the product of a fellow who doesn’t know Rev. Brother Superior AFRICA-THE COMING 


what he’s talking about. If they mean that, | St. Francis Monaste 


not being a social worker, I am unfamiliar Spneeeees MISSION FIELD 


with technical aspects of the profession, " 


are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, invite me ee eee ee 
young men 1 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 
































, It needs generous and self-sacrificing American 
they are correct. If they mean that I don’t SOCIAL SERVICE BROTHERS young a to carry the seed of faith to its 
’ : P oA " Whether you are 16 60 years old, skilled an - . * ° 
d know the subject of my article—namely, the skilled, vou are needed in the order of The Good | | fertile but meagerly tended fields. High School 
“e, icv 7 ay SOCIZ rork Shepherd (White Habit). Hel st erve Christ , iesi i 
7 announced policy of modern social work an aw ute He it), Help us to serve Christ graduates eager to train as missionary priests 
leaders, they are incorrect. This policy is sion fees. Enter at any time of year. so as to reap a harvest of souls in the African 
on record, available to anyone who can Brother Matthias, F8.P..; Vineyard should apply to: 
00: epher etuge, . > 
read. ‘ ‘ : Y 601 South Second Street, Rev. Director of Vocations 
No social worker, I believe, will disagree Albuquerque, New Mexico Sect & htt aleal methem, tamnduntits 
when I say that the two large organizations ny « oe “ 





which purport to speak for modern social 
work are the AASW (American Association 





re of Social Workers) and the National Con- 
May ference of Social Work. 

her.” At its national headquarters at 1 Park 
Har- Ave., New York City, AASW sells a mimeo- 
eS graphed document called A Social Policy 
omen 


for Today. This document says (page 1, 
part section #2270) that “the statements ... 











_ FO- in this publication represent a distillation 
P Fo- of many hundreds of discussions of local 
eight and national groups within our association. 
bout It is as near as we can come to telling the 
public what we as social workers stand for.” 
know What does AASW stand for? I say in my 
ma article that it believes in distributing social 
, two work services not on a basis of need but 
nting on a basis of desire, and that it sees no 
way of accomplishing this Herculean task 
tt is except to turn the whole business over to THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 
ly—as the Federal Government. AASW says (sec- 
icle— tion 2262, page 2, par. 6; and 2259, page 8, live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
only final par.): “The principle of federal re- they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
antee sponsibility . . . recognizes that: . . ; only - oe to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 
the largest government unit . . . may be usther information. 
RGAN . . iy ies ivi 
RON os se potting” Saat eve eet wi Se ae So 
WELL . Skilled individualizing services must Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
tion) be administered by a qualified staff, compe- rt w. - _ nt 
, est Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
tent in social case work, to help those who Union City, New Jersey Chicago 1, Ill. 
desire it—whether needy or not .. .” 
a (Italics added) . 





The same attitude saturates the Official 


dc. | punicaton which print the paper wad || THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 





rticle me he annual sesions, Students of the welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in 
= aa ee te Se, ©. eee this country or in the foreign missions, according to their choice. 

nak ay not be aware of what the left hand of Lack of funds no obstacle 

need their profession is doing) are urged, par- ; . q 

grate- ticularly, to read the addresses last summer 8th graders and high school students should apply for minor 

ne of by Ewan Clague and Joseph P. Anderson. seminary. College and university students may apply for clerical 

mpg) Gate oi (We 2 hege eaily = || corttlete 

situa- Relieve they should. be available to every- Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become 

se body.”- (Official Proceedings, The Social priests, but feel called to the Religious Life, are invited to join the 


Welfare Forum 1951, P. 56, 7.) Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and 
What is the source of this type of think- 


he ; work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 
ing? One suggestion for those who wish to 


ther,” find out is that they read some of the text- Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


vgn books on the basic reading list compiled Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


for the New York School of Social Work (located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill.) 
” ae by Margaret M. Otto, librarian. Or read 


. two of the trainin anuals ci a 
their ing manuals for social 


























at workers issued by the Public Assistance Bu- 
reau of the Federal Security Administra- ST. JOSEPH’S MISSION SEMINARY 
digest eas Report No. 8 (Common Human Conducted by the Divine Word Missionaries 
THE - eeds) and Report No. 10 (The Nature of BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
ervice in Public Administration). Com- Our course fe estened to 1 e and fete any high school course, especially in LATIN. As a 
mon Human Needs by Charlotte Towle, priest of the Society of the Divine Word you may find your place in parish work, teaching, foreign 
OTHER bien od ri, . missions and Negro missions. 
Says that “social security and _ public CTO 
assistance programs are a_ basic essen- iotalenasennatie lett RRC sk SA 
IGN 
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FOR SELLING ONLY 
100 BOXES CHRISTMAS CARDS 
te your friends and fellow workers. 21 
for $1 and 50 for $1.25 with name on. 
Other money makers. Selling plan and 
cometee on approval. Costs nothing to 
ry. 


JEWEL CARD CO. 
~ 366 Plane St., Dept. 14, Newark, N. J. 











THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(For Delayed Vocations) 


126 Newbury Street 4 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 

PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL 
DIOCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose formal prepara- 
tion for the Priesthood is wanting or should 


be supplemented. 


CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
BY JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


THE BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Offer to young men interested in the religious 
life many types of activities: teaching in gram- 
mar schools, high schools, colleges, home fo; 
underprivileged boys, foreign missions; office 
work, trades, ete. Write for literature, 

BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 

St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 











GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
Graymoor 3, Garrison, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your li 
ture in regard to [] Priesthood | oO Brotherhood. 


NAME 


ee 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 











Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, 


Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses, Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 


Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimack, Mass. 
Resident and Day School for Girls. Elementary 
and High School Depts. Conducted by Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. 

Address: SISTER SUPERIOR, 
Academy of Notre Dame, Tyngsboro, Mass, 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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tial for attainment of the _ social- 
ized state envisaged in democratic ide- 
ology .. .” A citizens’ group, reporting on 
the Baltimore Welfare Dept. in 1947, 
charges that “an unrealistic and sloppy 
humanitarianism” and “a false notion of 
what the community owes welfare clients 
.-. are being taught in many” of America’s 
fifty-four accredited graduate schools of 
social work. 

This attempt to document the position 
of my article could go on indefinitely. Let 
me cut it short with a “quote” from Robert 
Southey: “That charity is bad which takes 
from independence its proper pride and 
from mediocrity its proper shame.” 

Mitton LOMASK 
New York, New York 


Semitic Majority 


Epitors of THE SIGN: 

“The Middle East is a raging veldt fire,” 
writes Ray Brock in “Middle East Tinder- 
box,” in April issue of THe Sicn, “in which 
American inaction, stupidity, occasional 
venality, and downright pro-Communist 
operations have served no cause but that 
of the Kremlin ...” The Arabs and the 
rest of the Moslem world constitute the 
great preponderance of the Semitic 
peoples. If, as the author states, “imma- 
turity and bad faith” are the stamp of our 
dealing with these peoples, should we not 
concertedly set about at home to rectify 
this most serious breach of international 
relationship. Could not understanding in 
the United States between our work and 
that of the Moslem be achieved by some- 
thing patterned after the Conference of 
Christians and Jews? That we do not hap- 
pen to have as many citizens of the world’s 
most populous branch of the Semites, as 
we do of the minor branches living within 
our borders; should act as an_ incentive, 
rather than a retardant in bringing about 
an understanding of this “minority” group. 
The good will that would be engendered 
throughout the Middle East by such a move 
would be considerable. 

As Brock so timely warns, “Our future 
calculated sins are a product of our 
thoughtless past in this critical area of the 
world.” How much longer shall we con- 
tinue to drive millions into the camp of 
Stalin by our blind anti-Semitism? One 
thing we must confess about “Uncle 
Joe”—he makes no such errors. We have 
won no millions by any comparable error 
on his part! We will know how to over- 
come such racial and religious prejudices 
if we will but act. A small beginning at 
home will give much encouragement to 
those abroad. 

A READER 
c/o P.M., San Francisco, Calif. 


Mixed Marriages 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Please cancel our subscription. Recent 
articles in THe Sicn had some bearing 
on our decision. Especially the article 
written by a Catholic woman about mixed 
marriage. The article I refer to gave the 
impression that many of the _ reasons 
against mixed marriages were because of 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic coll conducted the Siste 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is a oldest eoliegs ¢ 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis. 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train. 
ing, music. B.A, and B.S. degrees. 

For information address: Director of Admissions 

Convent Station, N. J. 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited, 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States, Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof, building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
jog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 


MT. ASSUMPTION 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
New York State Regents 


Academic, C ial, Junior and Senior High Schools 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct Railroad and Bus Lines 


For Catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 






































OUR LADY OF MERCY 
ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Affiliated with the State University. 
Grades 7 through 12. 

School buses leave from Jamaica, 
Hempstead, Great Neck, and Man- 


hasset. Bus also meets trains at 
Syosset. School Session 10 a.m.- 
3:45 p.m. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE . PLAINS NEW 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Blectives. } 


Resident and Day Students 
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the general way in which Protestants were 
reared—good manners, swearing, etc. I 
must disagree. I am married to a Prot- 
estant—he is one of the finest, most con- 
siderate men, and as regular’ a church- 
goer as any Catholic. At the same time he 
makes sure that by his attendance in his 
own church he doesn’t interfere with my 
church activities. . 

Both my mother-in-law and father-in- 
law attended the children’s Baptismal 
services. 

We say our prayers before dinner each 
evening and each take turns at being the 
leader in these prayers. We don’t always 
say “set” prayers and this keeps us from 
dashing through our Grace and taking it 
for granted. 

I realize that our big problems will 
probably be in the future as the children. 
grow older. 

But as things are now you can’t blame 
me for not wanting to deliberately show 
my husband what I consider unfair atti- 
tudes toward Protestants and mixed mar- 
riages in general. 

One of the reasons we get Catholic lit- 
erature is because my husband is inter- 
ested enough to read the Church’s slant 
on world affairs. 

With God’s help we will continue to 
have a happy, satisfying life together— 
we pray always for guidance not only in 
our life but in the teaching of our children. 

Wouldn’t it be better if more of our 
Catholic teachers tried to help us keep 
our families together instead of always try- 
ing to tell us we have no chance? More 
instruction classes and activities to keep 
us nearer our church might help. 

We don’t think it fair for THE Sicn to 
give such a one-sided view of mixed mar- 
riages in consecutive issues, 

J. P. 


E. Haven, Conn. 


Church Musie 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I enjoyed reading the article “Heard Any 
Good Weddings Lately?” by Paul Hume. 
As an organist I am grateful for the sug- 
gestions of suitable material to use at wed- 
dings. 

CAROLINE McELroy 
Yonkers, New York 


Orchids for Luxembourg 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Orchids to you and to Leonard J. 
Schweitzer for his excellent article, “Model 
State of Luxembourg,” appearing in the 
May issue of THE SicN. Onions to the hun- 
dreds of magazines who have ignored the 
little Duchy as first-rate feature material 
for so long. 

By far the majority of my friends and as- 
sociates have either confused my Luxem- 
bourg ancestry with German, or confessed 
complete ignorance of the country. Now I 
can point with pride to the map of Europe, 
my finger covering the little blotch between 
France, Germany, and Belgium and reel off 
the facts of which I was heretofore com- 
pletely unaware. 


July, 1952 





LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited 
ration. Grades 8-12. Small 
R.0.T-C. Besutifal 170 acre campus with 

athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. 1., N. Y. 








ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


wma Scheel Ser site ta on Gest come 
mentary and High School. 
patbn by N. Y. State Regents. 


Sister Principal, Broadiea Hall, Goshen, N. Y. 
Telephone: Goshen 476 














Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited ~ the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand 


Address Secretary 


Central Station, New York City 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo 
Lake. College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Char- 
acter Guidance, Social Training. Chartered ‘by the 
Regents. Accredited by Middle States Association. 


Grades 7-12. 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


Fordham Campus Division—Fordham Road, 
New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College of Arts and Sciences ; 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
College of Pharmacy; School of Busi- 


ness: 
Special Courses: Radio, Television, 


Dramatics, Journalism, Russian Studies 
City Hall Division, 302 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

School of Education, School of Adult 
Education, School of Law, School of 

Business 
Social Service Division, 134 East 39 St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


School of Social Service 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


City Hall Division (Evening)—June 
16-August 8 
Campus Division—July 7-August 14 


Catalogues of Each School Sent on Request 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer or terminal 
courses. Strong core in liberal arts. Home economics, 
business, art, music (harp, organ, voice). Social, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
Resident and day students. Fireproof dorm. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S, Washington 16, D. C. 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charlies Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
es accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Education of Women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad- 
vantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. Boys—grades 7-12. 
Fully accredited. Limited enrollment. Supervised study. 
93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation’s Capital. Rifle 
range, 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Hobby shop. Write 
for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aceredings le the Middle States Association of 
lleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses He to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enroliment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 


log. 
” Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 
































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, a 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child rY % 


Liberal Arts ree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine: 
Teacher Traini 
_ Accredited by t 


Association of American Universities 
Eleven miles: om Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE Sane, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate i 
A.B., B.S MLA. deg Courses in 
dietetics, , guidance, liberal: arts, librarianship 
(A.L.A. Ace.), Liturgical music, music (N.A.8. 
Acc.), psychology, radio, science, sec’) studies, social 
service. special education, teaching—elementary and 

ondary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms. Fully accredited. 


Information: Address Registrar, Box S. 
71 

































DEGREES: Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, 
Certificate 


Phone: Malvern 2201 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the eueeinte Heart of Mary 
i 


Fully Acc’ 
Secretarial, 
Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 

View-book on Request 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 


Cable: Marimmac 








RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre-school 
through high school for girls. Boarding: and day. College 


preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. Post- 
graduate. Small classes. Sports, swimming, riding. 
Wooded 27-acre campus overlooking Philadelphia. Trans- 
fer to Florida available during winter. Schools also in 
Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School 


House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Degrees: « Sesbeier of Arts 
elor of peepee in Home Economics 

~~ of Mu 
Thi miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 


the P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook, address 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 














ing to B.A 


Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by mgt of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 


ep ducation. 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music 

Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus cddress THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
and Speech. In ¢o-operation 














COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











SIENA HEIGHTS . MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, 

Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Seience, Philosophy, Music, 

Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical ‘Courses: Two 

Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work, Exceptional 

Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


LADYWOOD “cncPhigh Schoot” 


@ Girls 









develop character and poise in healthful, heme 
losphere. Resident and day schoo!. Grades 8-12. 
‘ Beautifully landscaped 250-acre estate, dis- 
e buildings. Riding, outdoor sports, concerts, lec- 
clubs. Catalog. 


ted by Sisters of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
ers of Providence. 





Sister Secretary, Box S, Ladywood School 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 





B.S. degree. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher train- 
ing, pre professional, home-making, medical technology, 
secretarial science, 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis Opportunities for initiative and leadership. 
Mo dern well-equipped buildings, new residence hall and 









Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed lake. 
wimming, riding, boating, and ice- -skating. Interesting 
ocial program. Catalog. 

MARIAN COLLEGE 
BOX 14 


INDIANAPOLIS, 44, INDIANA 


St Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 


the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 





Address: The Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
and MILITARY ACADEMY 
Junior college and high school. ROTC Honor 











School. Modern a Conducted by the 
Capuchin Fr Rates very rea- 
sonable. 


Write for Bulletin, Office of the Dean, 


St. Joseph's College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas 


ie 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Members of the North Central Association of schools 
and ‘colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the 

ies afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
and museums. Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. —— cultural, and physical 
training programs. Full rd accredited four year ootions 
hb course offered. Classes limited to 16 
po rother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C., Head- 
master. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this 
standard college girls acquire cultural 
ano career skills. B.A. and B.S 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, 
training, speech, and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
spacious ——- Tennis, riding, vg 
Catalog. Early registration advis 
Box 42 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
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MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
Box A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
de thru high school. State accredited. 
dividual small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT !S LIMITED 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Py ey Arkansas 
For eminem ~~ m4 the Franciscan 


Bro 
Located near the foothills a the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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The article was well written and _ thor. 
oughly enjoyable, reafy doing justice to 
the land of my grandparents’ birth. 

Joan WINAnpy 
Winona, Minn. 


More About Brothers 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I found Brother Franciscus Willett’s di- 
lemma delightful. 

Now how about a series of articles on 
Brothers— (the good Sisters are always grab- 
bling the limelight—God love ’em) to help 
clear up the situation? 

Supposing you start with the Salesians of 
St. John Bosco—they’re- my favorites! 

A. A. RINALDI 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


“Red Channels” 


Epitrors OF THE SIGN: 


I wish to cancel my subscription to THE 
Sicn. I refuse to have a magazine in my 
home which purports to teach justice, char- 
ity, and truth, and yet carries an article 
almost completely lacking in these attri- 
butes. 

I refer to the feature defending and prais- 
ing Counterattack and Red Channels. The 
basic purposes of this “patriotic” organiza- 
tion are diametrically opposed to the funda- 
mental tenets of the Catholic Church. ‘The 
article itself points this out. 

“Other genuine liberals feel that CA 
(and Red Channels) should not mention 
those with old but quietly forsaken Com- 
munist records, and those with ‘liberal’ 
front affiliations. The answer of CA’s pub- 
lishers is that they simply give the facts 
as they are—Communist, fellow traveler, or 
light Communist fronter—and do not at- 
tempt to guess motives or judge people.” 

This is justice that would make the lead- 
ers of the Moscow .trials smile in admira- 
tion. It is virtually the same as saying that 
a man who commits adultery and repents 
should still be condemned twenty years 
later. It is useless to say that the Red 
Channels publishers merely print “facts” 
and do not judge. The mere printing of a 
person’s name in this publication is enough 
to condemn him for all practical purposes. 

Sixteen years of Catholic education, a 
firm belief in the Pope’s encyclical on labor 
and the Church's teachings on charity and 
the dignity of man, compel me to call my- 
self a liberal. (What standards you use to 
judge a “sincere” or “genuine” liberal. | 
do not know.) They also compel me to 
hate the ideas and practical manifestations 
of Communism. But you cannot defeat an 
ideology which denies the innate dignity 
and worth of man by using tactics which 
are devoid of principle. 

Communism is a real and present danger, 
true. But the tactics of such men as Sen. 
McCarthy and the publishers of Red Chan- 
nels are also dangerous in that they are 
destroying true, liberal, Christian thinking. 
And though these men have given the 
word “liberal” an ugly connotation, remem- 
ber that in a very true sense, Christ was a 
liberal. 

Thank God there is no Red Channels in 
heaven, or the thief on the cross would now 
be in hell. P.C.G. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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OF THESE FINE 


VOLUMES 
(Value up to $21.95 


in the publishers’ editions) 


WITH — 


for only 


by «> you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books shown 

for only $1.89, with membership in the Family Reading 
Club. on to select and distribute books which are worthwhile, interest- 
ing and entertaining without being objectionable in any way, the Family 
Reading Club is just what you have been looking for! Read, below, how the 
Club brings you the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the 
coupon to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


“Des i) 


al 


Pdi 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE GREATEST BOOK CRUSADE IN EUROPE LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
COOKING by Meta Giv- EVER WRITTEN by Ful- by Dwight D. Eisenbow- ‘4 Bishop Fulton J. 
en. The master cook book ton Oursler. A reverent er. The whole gigantic Sheen. The famous inspi- 
that gives you a thrillin, retelling of the Old Testa- drama of World War II, rational book by the au- 
new approach to cooking 


told in a warm and hu- thor of ‘‘Peace of Soul.’” 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 


Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
TIONARY. Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary making achieved 
during the last century. 


ment—the story of Adam 
Contains 80,000 entries, 


and all the Biblical im- 


700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


Pes, hundreds 8 ge 
s. Orig. pub- 
lished Ene vols. at $10.00. 


mortals in simple, beau- 
tifully-written narrative 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. 


man account by the Su- 
preme Commander of the 
Allied forces. Original 
publisher's edition, $5.00. 


A guide to help you solve 
the problems of life in 
this modern troubled 
world. Pub. edition; $3.00. 





HOME REPAIRS MADE 
EASY by Lee Frankl. 
The book that shows you 
how to do every repair 


‘YANKEE PRIEST by Fr. 
Edward F. Murpby. The 
autobiography of Ameri- 
ca’s most beloved Cath- 


THE HEALING WOODS 
by Martha Reben. The 
rare and beautiful story of 


THE SEVEN STOREY 
MOUNTAIN by Thomas 
Merton. This is the au- 


CREATIVE HOME DECO- 
RATING by the Rockows. 
Work home wonders 


how Martha Reben — ther’s true story of how 
doomed to die from tuber- he suddenly knew he Contains Fd pictures, 
culosis — regained health wanted to get closer to scores of charts, ‘‘show- 
and oye in the God—and so sought and how’’ rooms, etc. Com- 
woods while discovering found Him in a Trappist pigs step- -by-step methods. 
the wonders of nature. Monastery. Pub.ed., $3.00. ub. edition, $4.95. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Pomiy Reading om mabe th this Free *'Bonus"’ Books 
unusual offer emonstra 
bership in the Club brings you the best Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
and most enjoyable new books at much selections you take. books will 
less poy the publishers’ regular editions! meet the high Club- on. of excel- 
Seine oul uae" Gee Wamip'Renaiey Meee, nee tment, a 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
Club standards. Our Editors then select build up a fine home library this way at 


with this big manual! 
job around your home. 
Clear- -cut instructions, 
2,056 easy-to-follow pic- 
cases, diagrams and draw- 
ings. Pub. ed., $6.95. 


olic novelist—how he has 
lived a full. ——_. in- 
spiring life; fought prej- 
cane indifference and 
poverty. Pub. ed., $3.50. 























CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersnip 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7-Si, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have Sat 
at the right as my two Gift Books and first 


Club selection, ana bill me only $1.89 oy delivery) for 
ber of Pamily 
th, a review ot 


mon’ 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the 
of notifying you in advance if I do 


LO Creative Home 
Decorating 





extra t+) 
trem the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35% 
book to be retained in your home library A... dt ie i be! R.. = 
P figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
What Membership Means To You of your book dollars! . 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If sou betters } o het 2 will 
appeal to nes’ ncts of ev 
for the books you purchase.after reading member of your family, let > introduce 
the book review magazine which will you to the Family eo ub NOW, 
come to your home each month. It is not while you can get i AR oice of ANY 
necessary to purchase a book every of the wonderful books described 
month—you may accept as few as four here — two as as your FREE Membership 
year to retain your membership. All Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
selections are new, complete, well- —for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
prin and well-bound. And your books mail the coupon today. However, as a 
will be “Gelivered to your door by the unusual offer may be withdrawn at 
Ppostman—ready to read! time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW 


FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


(CD The Healing Woods 


during the coming twelve months. Asa L) Home Repairs 
receive a free Bonus Book wi Made E 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: Cy Uh Bp Your Heart 
If not delighted, I will return all books in ( Meta Given’s Ency- 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. clopedia of Cooking 
Mr. 
Mrs CD The Seven Storey 
Mountain 


Miss (Please print) 
Street and No. 








City Zone. State. 


Ase, if Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Under 21.......1 Offer good only in the U. 8. A. and Canada. 
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